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EUROPE’S MILITARY MADNESS AND 
THE WAY OUT OF IT. 


A THOUSAND centuries of human life have made war seem a necessity. 
But the world is casting off its false semblances one after the other, 
and the turn of militarism will soon come. I say this in spite of 
the Russo-Japanese war, in spite of increasing European arma- 
ments, in spite of the Thibetan expedition, and in spite of the con- 
clusion of the Royal Commission. The long persistence of old 
institutions, the intrigues of ambitious men who sacrifice the people 
to their desires, the narrowness of national education, are as 
nothing compared with the birth of a thought. And for every one 
who has talked with the people of many nations, this century sees 
the birth of the thought that men of different countries belong 
nevertheless to the same family and have the same common in- 
terests. This simple fact has long been commonplace for philo- 
sophical minds, but it is only now that old hatreds and prejudices 
are melting before it in the minds of the common people. The 
people do not want war; they want peace. They do not desire to 
fight; they desire to live quietly at home with their families. This 
spirit is gradually but surely pervading the whole of Europe; and 
as political power is passing into the hands of the people, it 
will eventually prevail against personal ambitions and againts 
misconceptions of old politicians and economiste. 

Not only is this the age of the growth of social knowledge 
among the people, but it is also the era par excellence of commerce. 
Never has the mind of man bzen cognisant of so many and s0 
wonderful means of increasing the fruitfulness of human effort or 
of ‘disseminating its results among men. Every country in the 
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world is a natural market for every other country, and has in turn 
the world for its natural market. If we consult only human 
activity and desire, we may see that there is nothing in the whole 
wide world which we may not have brought to us with the utmost 
alacrity. Have we anything to offer to men in the most distant 
countries? The message will go swifter than thought, and the 
thing will follow at a speed which no bird or beast may rival. Is 
population increasing? For every back a thousand coats shall be 
produced, for every taste a thousand satisfactions. Production out- 
strips desire, and our carrying powers are greater than the things 
to be carried. We are suffering from a plethora of wealth. 

That men may suffer still from want and hands remain idle in 
the hive of activity is not the fault of things—it is the fault of 
men. Intelligence is drawn off into the fruitless exercise of arms. 
The substance of the people is spent in upholding armaments. It 
is spent io battle, it is destroyed in war. But so abounding is the 
productive energy of man to-day that this were as nought : industry 
is forbidden and stifled, trade is prevented, fined, and murdered. 
Do we wish to use the abundant material Nature has given us? 
We are forfeit by the act of pursuing an industry to an ancient 
monopoly of God’s bounty. Do we wish to carry our productions 
to the ends of the earth? We may do so at a small cost, but when 
we arrive at our destination, that cost will be quadrupled by artificial 
seas and mountains constructed by governments (called tariffs,) some 
of which are nearly impassable. When a nation has been fined 
200 millions a year for the privilege of using Nature’s gifts, has 
paid 200 millions more for the keeping up of useless institutions at 
home, and has forfeited still 200 millions that its goods may be 
accepted abroad, we may at once cease to wonder if its trade is bad 
and its people impoverished. And when it is further seen that, 
with all these difficulties, its productions are about a quarter of 
what they would be without the restrictions in question, we may 
put down the social problem as theoretically solved, and set about 
removing the obstructions as best we can. 

If Justice and Freedom hold together in a piece, so do Injustice 
and Slavery. Freedom would ensure wealth and plenty; slavery 
ensures poverty and want, Such are our means of production, 
however, that wealth cannot be completely stifled; and, were it not 
for the terrible social suffering of a large part of humanity, men 
might yet learn to be satisfied with their unjust lot. This suffering 
is what has eventually opened the eyes of all men, and the move- 
ment of revolt cannot go back. It will march onwards until strife, 
barriers, and restrictions disappear before it. In striking a blow 
at militarism, we seem only to touch the interests of ambitious 
individuals, to aim at the cessation of slaughter, and to march 
towards the goal of universal peace. Such, however, is not the 
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case. Militarism is what helps to bring about Protection (the 
creation of barriers against trade, equal to the stormiest seas, the 
vastest deserts, the highest and longest mountain ranges), which is 
the undoing of the blessing which the annihilation of distance by 
trains and steamboats had otherwise brought us. And Protection 
stands as a rampart to land monopoly, which makes it as costly to 
use the materials which the Creator gave us as it may be in the 
future to annihilate the distance which separates us from the nearest 
planets. It is thus that Injustice holds together in a piece, and 
undoes the progress which every scientific invention would bring us. 

So much is seen from a general standpoint. To examine the 
matter in detail would merely confirm the wide survey of things 
which every thinking man must take. Our oldest rivals are our 
best customers, and therefore our best friends. France, Germany, 
Russia take from us a great portion of our exports. England takes 
from France incalculable quantities of wealth. But we need not 
multiply examples nor give statistics, We do not see why nations 
who depend on each other for their bread should spend money and 
blood over imaginary political differences fed by old and dying 
hatreds, And in this age of universal trade it is useless to talk of 
an isolated case: there can be'no more isolation, for all the nations 
are interdependent, and we cannot fight with any nation, however 
distant or strange, without striking down our friends, present or 
fature. 

Although the abolition of European armaments would of itself 
not suffice to solve the social problem, the moral gain of such a step 
would be as enormous as would be the financial saving involved. 
Militarism is one of the outlying posts of injustice, and must be 
attacked before its central citadel (land monopoly) can be reached. 

The disarmament of Europe seems impossible to-day; to-morrow 
it will seem necessary. It is the duty of every man to hasten, in 
the measure of his power, the coming of the reign of peace, In 
trying to state clearly the case against armaments, and in trying to 
show the way out of darkest Europe, I am but echoing the budding 
thoughts of millions of my fellows, and am trying to render precise 
what is vaguely felt by the workers of a thousand countries. {0.20 

It is merely for the sake of convenience that I have classed under 
the following headings the case against armaments. It is all very 
well known, but not always stated clearly. And before indicating 
the logical way out of a difficulty, the nature of that difficulty must 
be clearly defined in the mind. Here is what will shortly ba the 
verdict of mankind on armaments : 


(1) Armies and navies are inefficient instruments as a means 
of attack or of defence. 
(2) Peace expenses, or military and naval competition, in 
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the acquirement of the latest arms, seem only to be limited by 
national ruin. 

(3) The monetary cost of wars is infinitely too great. 

(4) The cost in men is too great, either from a human or 
from an economical standpoint. 

(5) Wars are incompatible with modern civilisation, and 
revive too many feelings of savagery, to be long tolerated by 
men of good feeling. 

(6) As already shown, wars are a bulwark of injustice, and 
help to take the bread out of people’s mouths. 


In support of the first point, I shall merely appeal to every man’s 
common knowledge, and especially to the latest facts of history. 
Despite the money spent on training modern armies, examples 
abound which prove their general inefficiency. The British are the 
children of warriors victorious in a thousand battles, and yet 
200,000 trained British soldiers were needed to overcome an army 
of 40,000 farmers. The War Commission has revealed to us 
that we were not ready for the war which we forced on the Boers. 
Arms were bad, munitions wanting, soldiers in bad form, and every- 
thing upside down. This admitted and avowed inefficiency cost us 
£250,000,000. 

History is simply chokefull of similar cases, Indeed, the history 
of war is the history of misplaced and costly confidence in arms. 
In 1870 the French were sure of victory ; they were badly officered, 
badly equipped, and badly informed. The result was an exceedingly 
costly defeat. Has the lesson profited? Apparently not, for many 
foolish journals speak in confident tones about the revanche, which 
ought to have been quite forgotten ere now. It is also little known 
that war between England and France was averted at the time of 
the Fashoda business because France was not ready. A Frenchman 
has given me very interesting information on this subject. Intent 
upon her Germanic neighbour, France had concentrated her efforts 
on frontier defences, and when difficulties with England seemed 
imminent, she woke up to the fact that she had absolutely neglected 
her coast defences, which were in a shocking state at the time. 
‘Troops were hurried down to the Mediterranean coasts, and hastily 
drilled. But the necessary cannon were wanting, and only a lot of 
old guns (since replaced) were available. In time of “need,” the 
armies and navies are always found wanting. 

English military prestige has so severely suffered that her army 
is considered as of no importance at all by rival Powers. She, 
nevertheless, relies on her fleet as if nothing had happened! A big 
fleet, however, guarantees nothing at all. When Spain sent its 
“Invincible Armada” against us, who thought that the little 
English fleet would get the better of it ? 
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Nor can we reckon without accident. A collision, a mistake, an 
explosion, and the biggest man-of-war goes to the bottom. A few 
such accidents might damage even the British navy. It is worthy 
of note that every battleship which Japan has lost since the begin- 
ning of the presen war has been lost by an accident. Explosions, 
mines, accidental ramming, &c,, account for all their naval losses 
up to the present. Then, war is like a game of chess. The pieces 
are of unequal value, and their value differs in different circum- 
stances. Not only is this the case, but the nations are not armed 
alike. Secrets are carefully kept. To-day it is not known whether 
Russia or Japan is the purchaser of the new submarine, the Protector, 
invented by the American, Mr. Lake. The one who has it has an 
advantage. France possesses submarines which are better than the 
English ones. She also possesses quicker firing guns than any 
other Power. In case of war with England might not these facts 
equalise the strength of the two navies ? 

The history of the Japanese and Russian conflict is a history of 
Russian unreadiness. This inefficiency has necessitated the down- 
treading of a great Empire. To produce it Russia has formed a 
national debt of £707,000,000. I ask all common-sense men, is it 
worth the money? The latest development in this war is the im- 
portant accusation made against General Kuropatkin by French 
journalists (who are not without documentary evidence of an im- 
portant nature) of sacrificing the interests of Russia to his own 
private ambitions. Spite and jealousy seem to be cause of Russia’s 
continual defeats. But that is old in the history of war. The 
Russians are so far from being ready, that their sole desire seems 
to be to gain time—a year may be necessary. 

Such is the ancient and modern fact. Even when weapons were 
simple and rude, and the combatants equal, the tide of battle was 
ever uncertain. But the improvement of the engines of war has 
brought a new factor into the lists; and which, while increasing the 
uncertainty and unreliability of arms, has caused that competition 
in their acquirement of which I spoke in my second indictment 
against modern armaments. The bow and arrow, one of the oldest 
of weapons, developed in Europe into the cross-bow. With the 
discovery of ‘‘ gunpowder,” the cross-bow became mechanical, the 
bullet replacing the bolt. The muzzle-loading rifle gave way to the 
breech-loader. The double-barrelled rifle was invented. ‘The re- 
volver followed, and then the magazine rifle. The magazine rifle 
has been followed by the quick-firing machine gun, the most terrible 
small arm ever invented. The cannon has undergone similar 
transformations. The solid cannon ball of old has been replaced by 
the explosive shell, which is a veritable angel of death. Cannons 
have now a tremendous range, and the methods of sighting and 
adjustment are wonderfally accurate. The quick-firing cannon is 
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replacing gradually all others. The old battleship has disappeared : 
it would be the merest toy to-day. Steam has taken the place of 
sails. Iron and steel have replaced wood. The surface ship is 
being supplemented by the submarine. But the field of invention 
is without horizon. The perfected air ship may render armies 
powerless, and laugh at navies. A single new invention might 
annihilate every defensive arrangement ever made up to the present. 

As invention proves arms to be progressively useless, these old 
arms are of necessity abandoned. A new rifle may convert all the 
existing rifles into old iron. The torpedo puts the ironclad in 
danger, by striking at the only part of the ironclad which cannot be 
plated. The torpedo is met by the torpedo destroyer. The new 
cannon with a given penetrative force in its missiles is met by the 
new armour plate, which in turn necessitates anew cannon. And 
so invention follows invention, change follows change, and expense 
follows expense, An ironclad costs a million, and represents the 
toil and privation of the working millions. An invention minimising 
the value of the navy would throw hundreds of millions to the winds, 
necessitating new expenses, new miseries, and in due time these also 
would be fruitless and vain. It is a world’s tragedy which no 
Shakespeare has yet sung. 

This is a feature of our “ armed peace.” It is but one of the 
causes of our increasing expenditure. The senseless rivalry of 
governing bodies is the real motive. In the year 1865 the military 
expenses of Europe were 100 millions of pounds. In the year 1896 
they were 200 millions. hat is in thirty years they had been 
doubled. And this rate of progression is held to be necessary for the 
upholding of peace. I give here a table of European military 
expenses, taken from a pamphlet written in French by M. Edmond 
Théry : 

Year 1891. Year 1902. 


Germany : . £28,000,000 ii £43,500,000 
Austria-Hungary . 13,200,000 “os 18,000,000 
Italy . : . 14,500,000 at 16,000,000 
Russia . ‘ . 28,900,000 be 47,500,000 
France . . 85,500,000 aes 40,000,000 
England - 81,700,000 ve 68,000,000 


£151,800,000 ... £232,000,000 


In the short space of eleven years European expenses show an in- 
crease of more than 80 millions of pounds. In that period England’s 
expenses were more than doubled. 

It is important to notice that the rate of progression itself is 
growing. ‘This terrible outlay of hard-earned money is held to be 
necessary for the maintenance of peace. The argument d es not 
seem at all validto me, But, even admitting for the sake of the 
discussion, that such is the intention of our “ rulers,” I would point 
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out that it is in ludicrous contradiction with facts. Every war that 
occurs is a standing proof of its absurdity. The Boer war disproves 
it, the Russo-Japanese war disproves it. And so far from the pretext 
being true, I would remind the reader that what kept France from 
going to war with England was the unreadiness of France. Had 
France had better value (?) for her money,.war would have been 
inevitable. Incompetent arms (which ought at least to mean low 
expenses, but don’t) may therefore be, and often are, a guarantee of 
peace. Competent arms (so-called) are, on the contrary, an incite- 
ment to war. Japan went to war because she was confideut in her 
arms, Russia would have liked to retard the war because she was 
not confident. Big expenses therefore do not guarantee either com- 
petence or peace. 

If armed peace is so terribly expensive, what shall we say about 
war itself? The figures relating to the cost of wars are hard to get, 
and difficult of to conceive. Here isa short list which I have culled 
from different sources : 


Franco-German War in 1870 . ‘ . £1,200,000,000 
French-English War (reign of George ITI.) 610,000,000 
American War of Independence ., . 110,000,000 
The Boer War . , ; 2 ; ° 250,000,000 


The list is short: the figures are of colossal and sickening signifi- 
cance. One hardly dare comment on them! In a statistical study 
recently published, with full and explicit detail, the cost of the 
Russo-Japanese war has been ascertained with considerable accuracy. 
In total, it stands thus: 


Russia . ‘ - £43,000,000 
Japan . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 28,000,000 


This calculation includes only bare necessities, and initial expenses. 
But how long will the war last ? 

If wars cost millions of pounds, they also cost millions of lives. 
Here is a list of some terrible wars, giving the number of human 
victims sacrificed : 


0 (French 
Wars of Napoleon (1799-1815): . bs pr or 


War of Russia (1854). : : 800,000 
War of Italy . ° : : 300,000 
War of Prussia . , “ : 300,000 
War of the Secession . . “aa 500,000 
War of 1870 : ‘ - 800,000 
Civil Wars of South America ; 500,000 
Colonial Wars (India, Mexico, Algeria, 

Abyssinia, Transvaal, Java, Madagascar). 3,000,000 
Turco-Russian War . ‘ e ; x 400,000 


Total number of victims . . 14,600,000 
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Commenting on this terrible list, Mr. Charles Richet (‘‘ Les 
Guerres et Ja Paix”) says: 


“So the wars of the present century have made fifteen millions of 
victims ! 

‘** And what men were these martyrsof war? Young men from twenty- 
five to thirty years of age, the most robust and vigorous amongst men ; 
and, let us at once say, the bravest; for it was those daring and valiant 
ones who, more than the lazy and cowardly, were exposed to fatigues and 
projectiles.” 


All these human lives thrown away. The pity of it! Think of the 
energies turned from the pursuits of peace. Think of the intelli- 
gence which might have made for progress. Think of the sufferings 
intolerable of these fifteen millions. Ponder over the sorrow of 
parents, of wives, and of sisters. Have you ever watched over a sick 
friend, and tried to alleviate his sufferings? Then you must realise 
what a horror it is to shatter limbs and tear bodies, in wanton and 
motiveless cruelty. War is a hideous invention, grafted on men’s 
noblest impulses. Every war has its thousands of heroes. Has not 
the Japanese-Russian war given us examples of men continually 
offering themselves up to certain death? That these nobler 
impulses are capable of being turned into other channels is shown by 
the firemen, the lifeboat men, by a thousand incidents of daily life, 
by obscure and balf-hidden heroism in quietly lived lives, and by the 
history of every religion. That these better sentiments may yet 
come out in commerce (hitherto held exempt from them) we may 
hope, when comes our liberty complete. 

Wars are incompatible with civilisation. War strikes the best arms 
with enforced idleness, turns the best heads from art, science and 
industry, spends our substance in destroying us, and mocks at all 
our efforts to abolish want and relieve pain. Who would spend 
twenty years of loving care in bringing up a son, that he might be 
killed by a single sword thrust or sabre stroke, or by a bullet? That 
he might be shattered to fragments by a bomb, blown to atoms by 
a treacherous mine, smothered by the asphyxiating gas of a torpedo, 
or die from the incurable inward bleeding caused by a modern 
bayonet ? If our individual and collective care is only to be expended 
in order to produce cultured and educated food for the cannon, and 
if each man in Europe (how long will England remain an excep- 
tion ?) is to be held forcibly with his nose to the military grind- 
stone, I should like some medical expert to tell me whether we are 
all mad ; I should like some lover of liberty to tell me whether we 
are nothing but a lot of mean, cringing slaves; I should like some 
criminal expert to tell me whether mankind is a race with vile 
instincts struggling for the upper hand over a few superficial civi- 
lised habits, or whether we are really human hearted men and women 
held down by the cunning system of ambitious madmen. If this 
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latter is what we are, then I should like to see Englishmen throw off 
this horrible nightmare called militarism, and step forth in fearless 
freedom, and plenteous peace. 

The warlike spirit was lately rampant in England. But did we 
have war in England, what a change we might see in our sentiments ! 
If our houses were falling about our ears in shattered ruin; if our 
cities were besieged, and we were starved into submission; if our 
women were outraged, and our men insulted by insolent victors; if 
our domestic treasures were ruthlessly stolen by pillaging soldiers— 
then our ardour might cool, and the horrors of war be brought 
home to us, 

In old days, war was little better than a series of pillaging 
expeditions, And to-day it is little better. For, although we do 
not make war to this end, but pretend rather to desire the main- 
tenance of our commercial interests abroad, the war in China 
showed that the soldiery are plunderers by instinct, in spite of the 
strictest orders for the preservation of the interests of the peaceable. 
I have spoken with French soldiers, who were eye-witnesses of the 
scenes they described to me. One said, “I saw peaceful passers 
going quietly about their business, unarmed and trustful, shot 
down by the European soldiers like so many rabbits.” Another 
said, “I had to menace a fellow soldier with my gun, in order to 
prevent him from violating a poor woman, half dead with fear.” 
Another said, “I have smuggled through a large nugget of pure 
gold, and intend to sell same for my private purse.” Another said, 
“T sent a lot of valuable things to Lyons by a friend of mine, but 
I cannot learn what has become of them from him. They were 
worth a lot of money.” A large number of soldiers sold their 
booty to the missionaries and sent the cash home by means of a p.0.0. 
A soldier I heard of the other day sent home 50,000 francs (two 
thousand pounds) in this way. The missionaries bought the goods 
at a small part of their real value, And the soldiers assert stoutly 
that the missionaries of every race and religion were involved in this 
scandalous charge. What have “God’s servants” got to say to the 
charge that they are “‘ receivers of stolen goods”? For clearly they 
were nothing else. And we know of nothing meaner or more unre- 
ligious than that ! 

The aim of modern wars is the acquisition of territory, and the 
consequent power of imposing protective duties against the rest of 
the world, This being so, it is at once admitted that war is made 
in favour of the landlord, and of the capitalist, land-grabbing being 
good for the one, and Protection good (?) for the other. That war 
may fail of its ayowed aims is also clear. We fought in South 
Africa for (a) a field of labour for the British workman; (2) a 
market for British goods; (c) a command of the high road to India 


(by sea). 
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What is the result of the war? (1) South African trade is ina 
worse condition than before the war; (2) taxes will probably be 
imposed against British goods ;! (3) Chinese labour bids fair to oust 
British labour; (4) the old Boer law which was to give nine-tenths 
of any new diamond mines to be discovered, has been replaced by 
the British law giving the whole of an immensely rich new mine to 
European speculators, A most rascally change indeed! And we 
bought these magnificent privileges for 250 millions. The British 
workman may address its special homages to Mr. Chamberlain for 
supporting the introduction of Chinese labour into the land he 
promised them. If his proposed scheme of Protection were to bring 
more work into Britain, we presume “Our Joe” would bring 
Chinese labour into the country to take it from the British 
workman ! 

The aims of modern wars are therefore illusory. Not only so, 
buat their raison d'étre is without foundation. Our greatest rivals 
(commercial as well as military) are our best customers. If I were 
a tradesman, I would not wish to fight with my best customers. 
And I should be far from wishing to do so even with my smallest 
buyers. As to fighting my competitors, I should probably have 
something else to do. I should in any case content myself by 
trying to sell better and cheaper than they. Why should not 
nations do the same? ‘This is the case, and all the more so as we 
have no absolute competitors, the nations who compete with us in 
one line, buying from us in another, The whole world is our 
customer. ‘Then we should not wish to fight with any one, but to 
keep on good terms with all. When a merchant buys goods, he 
does not stop to consider whether the country he buys from has a 
million swords ready to flash out of their scabbards at the bidding 
of an ambitious ruler. He considers questions of price, quality, 
transport, &c, In short, trade follows its own laws, and has little 
or nothing to do with military rivalry. 

War does not pay. It is a waste of blood, a waste of energy, 
and a waste of treasure. Andit is all in vain. Instead of bringing 
us trade, it takes trade out of our hands. Instead of protecting 
our commerce, it is the fruitful cause of loss and destruction. 
Instead of bringing us profit, it plunges us deeper and deeper into 
the quagmire of National Debt. Our wisdom gave way to folly 
when “the mad hatter” Chamberlain placed the cap of Imperialism 
on the national head. We are now penny wise and pound foolish. 
Penny wise ‘that we may send ao starving wretch to prison for 
smuggling a pound of saccharin into the country,? and pound foolish 
that we may fling away hundreds of millions in a wild race after 
military glory. We fetter the living in debt, and forge the fetters 


1 Mr. Palfour had to admit the other day in Parliament that the Transvaal will 
henceforward be treated as a self-governing colony. 
2 Mr. Starkey, the Detective, could furnish us with plenty of examples, 
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which shall bind the unborn, If the father have made war, the 
child shall pay for it. 

Europe is groaning under the burden of the heaviest taxation 
ever placed upon a so-called free people. Nearly the whole of these 
taxes are imposed to pay military and naval expenses and the 
interest of National Debts. Non-protective taxes, which take 
money out of the people’s pockets for government purposes, are 
caused directly by war; and protective taxes, which take money out 
of one man’s pocket to put it into another man’s pocket, may also 
be traced largely to war. When one country has spent a few 
hundred millions in conquering another, it wishes not merely to get 
back its expenses by imposing war indemnities, to impose war 
taxes to keep up greater armies, but it also wishes to reserve the 
market of that country for its own productions, and to tax the 
conquered consumer in favour of the conquering producer. 

Some idea may be got of the pace at which European taxation is 
going, by considering the European National Debts. A National 
Debt is a proof positive that the people have been taxed to the 
limits of present possibility, and that belligerent needs have outrun 
national means. When taxation was too slow, borrowing was 
resorted to. But borrowing does not obviate taxation: on the 
contrary, it increases it, for the interest has to be paid, as well as 
the principal. Though it seems as if the principal of European 
debts never would be paid off, so great is the amount. It is also an 
amount which increases rapidly and constantly. 

Here are figures translated from a work by M. Edmond Théry: 

Year 1891. Year 1903. 
Millions. Millions. 


Germany . : a) 508 aa 706 
England . ‘ ‘ . 677 oe 798 
Austria-Hungary ‘ ‘ . 4874 date 596 
France : : : ‘ . 10422 ose 1039 
ee ee el 2 OS PR 5105 
Russia : : ‘ : . 5092 oa 707 


Total (National Debts) . £37354 .. £43564 


Europe is in debt to the extent of 4356 millions of pounds, and 
more than 600 millions of this amount have been incurred in the 
short space of twelve years, England alone pays in interest on her 
National Debt the annual sum of about 30 millions. If other 
countries pay interest in proportion, the total sum for the countries 
mentioned would be more than 160 millions per year. This taxation 
coming on top of the standing peace taxes, supplementary war 
taxes, heavy civil taxes, shows how the peoples are impoverished by 
war and its consequences. 

As I hinted in the opening part of this article, it is not so much 
the impoverishment of the people by taking their substance in 
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taxation with which I accuse war and its concomitants. It is the 
locking up of trade, the tying down of industry, the throttling of 
production and of distribution; it is the condemuing of modern 
invention and progress to a part only of the result they would give 
us in a state of greater freedom, or, put in another way, it is the 
forcing of the people to be satisfied with a part only of the wealth 
which unrestricted commerce would bring to all. This injustice, 
with its accompanying cases of social misery, is due to war, to its 
necessitated taxation, and to the other injustices which war upholds. 
This economic reasoning translated into the language of morals, 
means that these evils are what prevent men from obtaining their 
full liberty, and are what have prevented the full development of 
every fallen Empire. 

And in fact, may we not say that the nations of Europe live 
“constantly on the verge of starvation,” while spending incalculable 
fortunes on arms and armies? Poor as any Job in the good things 
of the earth, they are as rich as Croesus in guns, fleets and fine 
uniforms (to tickle ladies’ fancies with !), all of which are madly 
useless and sadly inefficient. Will it end as we try always to hope, 
or as we sometimes fear? Will our last penny pass in useless 
expenditure, and our last effort be exhausted in unproductive battle ? 
In all parts of the world, a thousand civilisations, once flourishing in 
the arts of peace, are crumbling to dust. And the bitter thought 
seems borne in upon us, that only wher invading Nature and her wild 
things shall have laughed in their ancient chorus over the dust of our 
own ruin, shall we desist, in the peace of the Empires that have 
passed away. 

This is the culminating point in the case against armaments. 
And if we are not to share the fate of lost civilisations, if we are to 
save Europe from ruin, we must ask and answer the question: what 
can be done? The failure of the Conference at the Hague, and the 
subsequent hurried development of armaments throughout Europe, 
followed by the South African and Russo-Japanese ware, seem to 
show conclusively that nothing can be done by mutual consent. 
Although the English-French Convention! is a proof that certain 
matters can be internationally treated without war. But such Con- 
ventions a3 these do nothing toward reducing armaments. Something 
else must therefore be tried. 

Does it need much imagination, or deductive power, to see that 
an example must be given? If the nations will not agree to institute 
peace, then some one nation must throw down its arms, and give a 
brilliant example to the rest of the world. This point established, 
the question remains: who will show Europe tue way out of her 
military madness? England is in my opinion the right country to 


1 Honour to our good King to whom I believe this Convent' nis due. Did he not 
also stop the South African war? Has he not recently aver:ed war with Russia? 
May we not hope much from him ? 
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give the example. When the matter has been discussed thoroughly 
and from all sides, I hope thousands of men and women will think 
as I do. 

It is a consolation to English partisans of disarmament that they 
are not alone in their idea. In France it has already found public 
expression. M. Alfred Naquet, in the Annales de la Jeunesse Laique 
(a paper which has fourteen thousand regular subscribers), writes on 
the subject, “ Les Instituteurs et ]’Idée de la Patrie,” and expresses 
himself thus : 

“T would not hesitate to advise France to give the noblest example 
which any people ever gave, by throwing down her arms, without asking 
for reciprocity from anybody else. . . . I should expect from this great 
and generous act an immense moral effect, before which all the powers of 
reaction would be as if stricken by paralysis.” 

Although M. Naquet is of the opinion, as I myself am, that such 
a move would involve no danger to the country which would have 
the courage to make it, he nevertheless supposes the case of danger 
to his own country after its disarmament, and holds still to the idea 
that the sacrifice should be made. He says: 


“The sacrifice of a people offered up to human progress fills me with 
admiration. ; 

‘‘ When the Orange Free State, which was not attacked by the English, 
flew to the help of the Transvaal, in danger of its very existence, was it 
blamed? Was it treated as being foolish, stupid, mad? No! its heroism 
was acclaimed, and when it fell a victim to duty done, flowers were thrown 
upon its tomb. 

“Why should a similar opinion not be held of a nation, who, instead of 
mobilising her armies, were to expose her existence in the expression of a 
grand ideal, far from the bloody fields of battle ¢ 

“7 should like to sce France disarm without any thought of what other 
nations would do. She might, perhaps, succumb, under some monstrous 
aggression. But, even then, she would not perish completely. Under 
the appearance of death she would be immortal. She would live like a 
polar star in the memory of men, and her blood would soon give rise to the 
happiness of humanity.” 

What is quite sure is that in every country there exist many men 
and women whose more or less secret sentiments are responsive to 
the appeal of M. Naquet. We are waiting for these men and women 
to speak out and rouse the apathetic public to a sense of its 
duty. We are waiting until public opinion shall have once more 
pushed our backward Parliaments into the acceptance of a practical 
scheme. : 

In the meantime M. Naquet pleads magnificently with his own 
countrymen, and I plead feebly with mine. Any country which 
would volunteer in this matter would be accepted by the rest of the 
world with open arms. ‘The bigger were the Power thus disarming, 
the greater would be the inflaence of the action. As England 
has played such a preponderant part in battle, she would be only 
making honourable amends by disarming now. But there need 
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be no rivalry, for no nation has as yet the courage of its secret 
convictions. All are afraid to lead the way to peace, and it will 
have to be shown not only that we have everything to gain by 
disarming, but also that we have nothing to fear when once we are 
disarmed. 

England is in a special position in such a matter. The British 
Empire includes quite a quarter of the habitable earth, and probably 
a quarter of its inhabitants. Its influence for peace would therefore 
extend farther than the influence of any other country in the world. 
Her isolated position as an island, her large measure of free trade, 
her abstention from resorting to conscription, the free access which 
foreigners have to her soil, the spread of her tongue throughout the 
whole world—all these things combine to make her the fittest to 
take this great step. 

We mast, however, show the financial importance of doing some- 
thing, by making an analysis of our national receipts and expenses. 
This is the home thrust of the argument for Englishmen. Here is 
® summary of our national cash account for the year ended March 
31, 1903 : 





RECEIPTS. 

£ ‘a: 

Cash in banks of England and Ireland 8,566,947 11 3 
Receipts from taxation . 131,758,698 9 2 
Receipts from Government enterprises . 19,800,794 0 4 
Loans repaid. . 562,841 11 1 
Bills renewed (perpetuating old debts) . 27,046,000 0 0 
New debts created (sums borrowed) . . 61,765,413 10 11 
Total receipts . ; 5 ‘ . £249,500,695 2 9 


EXPENSES, 


£ »  d. 
Army and Navy , ; - 100,610,000 0 0 
Issues under Naval and Military ‘Works Act 5,048,000 0 0 
Interest on National Debt (caused by 


naval and military expenses) . : 27,282,057 19 11 
Civil Services . x : ; . 88,988,649 17 5 
Fiscal Services . ‘ R ‘ 3,040,000 0 0 
Expenses Government enterprises . . 15,270,794 15 10 
Issues under Civil Acts . : ° : 1,828,065 0 0 
Paid off (subject to renewal) . . 86,746,000 0 0 


Advances on credit of Means and Ways » 14,050,000 0 0 


242,863,567 13 2 
Cash in banks (balance) ., : : 6,637,127 9 7 


General total . . ‘ . £249,500,695 2 9 


It is at once seen from this account that out of a total of 243 millions 
quite 140 millions may be traced directly and with certitude to our 
military and naval expenses. That is more than half. 

Oar receipts from taxation (the only legitimate source, since loans 
have to be—in principle—paid back) are 131 millions, and our 
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expenses are 243 millions, Our expenses therefore exceed our 
receipts by 100 millions. If we are (as we must be) 100 
millions short every year, we must borrow 100 millions annually to 
pay our current expenses. And in fact we borrowed (old and new 
debts) 89 millions in 1903. Oar National Debt must therefore 
increase at the rate of 89 millions per year, unless things are altered. 
(The renewed bills figure on both sides of the account.) 
Three courses are logically open to us: 


(1) We can go on as at present (borrowing). 

(2) We can double our present taxes (to avoid borrowing). 

(3) We can abolish our armaments, thus reducing expenses 
by 100 millions. 


Let us consider the first course. If we continue to borrow to 
meet current expenditure, we shall increase our National Debt by 
89 millions a year. Each 89 millions added means an additional 
interest to pay off3 millions. And if we increase our armaments, a 
likely contingency, we shall have to borrow more than 89 millions 
annually, and shall have still more interest to pay on same. 

As our present taxation brings in 131 millions, we should double 
our taxes to meet increased interest in forty-three years at the 
rate of 3 millions per year. By the time our taxation for the 
payment of interest has been doubled, our National Debt will be 
3800 millions, instead of 800 millions as at present. 

At present, as our interest only amounts to 27 millions, we have 
armaments and military and civil services to show for 200 millions 
against our total taxation. After doubling our taxation by repeated 
borrowings, we should still have only the same things to show for 
our money, the balance representing increased interest. 

The second course miay be expressed in a word. If the Govern- 
ment try to double our taxation at once, they would cause a 
revolution in the country. If this course were feasible, we should 
stop the increase of the National Debt, and of the interest payable 
on it. 

The third course would cut off 100 millions of expenses per 
annum. In that way our present taxation would suffice for our 
expenses. We should therefore not have to borrow. And as these 
expenses include an item of 36 millions towards paying off the 
National Debt, we could pay off the whole debt in about twenty- 
two years. At this point taxation could be reduced by 36 millions a 
year, which would be a very appreciable result both for the consumer 
and for our commerce. 

Which course is the most business-like? Clearly, it is the last. 
We are thrifty individually, and ought not to spend recklessly as a 
nation. We grudge our families in small matters, and ought not to 
squander millions in public matters. We should consider our 
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memory dishonoured if we left a penny of private debt for our 
children to pay: we cannot think it honest to leave a public 
debt of 800 millions, or to try to double or treble that debt: 

An insolvent firm is bound to fail, should not an insolvent 
State reorganise its business? We are insolvent. The “ Finance 
Accounts of the United Kingdom” for March 31, 1903, stand thus: 


LIABILITIES. 
Funded debt. ; . : : . £640,085,726 
Terminable annuities . ‘ ‘ ; - 55,560,036 
Unfunded debt . ; : , , ; 75,133,000 
Other capital liabilities (commercial) . : 27,570,428 


Total liabilities . . . «. « £798,349,190 


ASSETS, 
Total estimated assets (commercial) . . £31,768,790 
Cashin banks . : ‘ - ; : 6,637,127 
38,405,917 
Balance by which we are insolvent . 759,943,273 


Total . . . . « « £798,849,190 


By selling whatever the Government have to sell we are 760 
millions short. Our armaments might be worth a few millions if 
there were buyers—but would there be any? Have our “ rulers” 
any right to treat us as an unlimited company? The British are 
40 millions of people. The debt is £19 per head, or £45 per 
average family. I think we could not possibly pay it off at once. 

Can it be paid off fractionally? I do not see how it can. So 
long as our armaments exist, we are so far from paying it off that 
we cannot possibly prevent it from increasing. 

Will the British increase sufficiently in number to be able to pay 
it off at any time? That is problematic, and especially so when it 
is remembered that the birth-rate in England fell 5-7 per cent. from 
1875 to 1899. 

Unless, therefore, we abolish our armaments, we are insolvent, not 
only as a Government, but also as a nation, and that considered from 
every point of view. 

The problem of the whole of Europe may be worked out in the 
same way. Europe cannot possibly go on increasing her armaments, 
cannot possibly borrow every year, because her expenses are greater 
than her income, and cannot possibly continue to run up her 
National Debts every year. There must be a point at which the 
people of Europe can no longer be taxed to pay for increased 
interests. When that point has been reached, there will assuredly 
be a European revolution. Or the people will refuse to pay any 
further increase of taxation; and as interest on the National Debts 
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could be no longer paid, no more money could be borrowed, and 
retrogression would inevitably commence. 

In fifty years time this point will be fully reached. Would it 
not be wiser to foresee the difficulty, and meet it well in advance ? 
And since concerted action is not to be looked for from the Powers, 
may we not ask our own country to show the way with brave 
resolution ? 

Instead of pursuing our present ruinous policy, we must throw 
down our arms, pay off our National Debt, reduce our civil expenses, 
and lighten the burden of the people. 

The present Government is nothing but a “bare bones’ 
Parliament, playing with that “bauble” Protection. We want a 
peace party, and we will have a peace party. We want neither 
Protection, nor conscription, nor new wars, nor increased arma- 
ments, nor Chinese labour. We want Parliament running on 
business lines, and a few common-sense men to ecatter the hum- 
bugging impostors who now waste our substance. I am sorry to 
have to use such hard terms, but facts are facts, and I do not like to 
mince matters when thousands of millions are at stake. 

I maintain that if we were to throw down our arms, pay off our 
National Debt, and lighten our taxation, our imports might be quite 
free ; and this would be our safeguard. Under free importations, 
who would attack us? It would be impossible to find a motive for 
an invasion of England, and I defy the champions of militarism to 
find one for me. No nation could say: Continue to let our goods 
come in free, and tax the goods of other nations, or we shall 
invade you. England is the world’s market, and the world would 
not tolerate such language in derogation of its own interests. Is 
anybody so childish as to suppose that France, or Germany, or 
Russia would make war against a disarmed and free trade England, 
simply to revenge an old defeat? No nation would ever have the 
permission to try the conquest of a free trade England ; that would 
be to take away its free trade, and the world would (as said) not 
allow it. And with perfectly free imports, our manufacturers would 
be in a far better position to compete in foreign markets. The 
workman would get his tea and tobacco cheaper. Is the idea not a 
tempting one ? 

What shall we do with the Colonies ? We must simply cut them 
free, and let them do as they like. The position may be summed 
up thus: 

(1) The Colonies contribute nothing to our armaments, and have 
consistently refused to hear of any such idea. They have no call 
on England to protect them free of charge, and so there is an end 
of the matter. This statement may sound disagreeable, but it is a 
salutary fact. 

(2) As the Colonies alrealy govern themse:ves, and do just 
Von. 162,—No. 2. K 
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what pleases them (they never hesitate to tax British goods, and 
have never in their wildest moments of Imperialism wished to allow 
British goods to come in free), the separation would therefore be 
the merest formality, without the faintest consequence for English 
trade. 

(3) Our sentiments will always be those of affection for our 
Colonies (I hope), and I see no reason why a formal separation 
should in any way change them. It must, however, be clearly 
understood that if we cannot have good feeling without paying 100 
millions a year for it, we denounce that feeling as being false and 
worthless. 

(4) In India we could abandon our home taxes, which would 
relieve the poor nation considerably. We could organise Indian 
commerce on a basis of free trade with interior taxation for revenue 
needs. We could give the natives the franchise, and let them 
eventually govern themselves. 

(5) By doing this we should gain the entire friendship, affection, 
and esteem of 300 millions of Asiatics. And this would de more 
towards averting (at least for England) the Yellow Peril than all the 
armies of Europe put together. 

England has played a foremost part in modern wars; let her play 
a leading ré/e in modern peace. She has shown the way to con- 
quest ; let her show the way to abdication. The name of England 
would ring through the wide earth, and would be as music in men’s 
ears. She would be the darling of the nations, and all men would 
bless her name, for she would have done the greatest thing ever 
achieved by mortal man. 

Will our good King take this matter up ? 


A LOVER OF JUSTICE. 





THE ELECTORATE SUPREME. 


Part I, 


In the freqaent camp-meetings of Letourneau’s free republican tribe,! 
we discover the germ, the foreshadowed rough draft of the modern 
full-blown parliamentary assembly. The chief, the future speaker, 
presides over a central circle of greybeards upon the crown of 
gently-rising ground, a sort of mild standing committee for business 
purposes, reflecting tribal sentiment and embodying and expressing 
tribal opinion. These elders explain and justify their proposals and 
acts to the serried ranks of the able-bodied and middle-aging braves 
squatting around them. Perhaps they naturally separate into an 
inchoate ministry and opposition, holding and sustaining debate and 
concluding the palaver according to the signs of approval or disap- 
proval emanating from the tribesmen who represent those not 
present, combining in their own persons the future réles of electors 
and elected. Their assent and dissent are doubtless sufficient—a 
show of hands is only wanted; but it will not be long, as things 
progress, before these warriors take also their part in the talkee- 
talkee. In this meeting not only dochief and tribal elders reiterate 
and proclaim ‘‘ what custom is,” and pass judgments and announce 
decrees 2 (to compare small things with great), but discuss divers 
practical matters—who shall contribute to an expedition ; how much 
it shall be; what, when, and how a raid for cattle is to be under- 
taken ; and, when it is brought to a successful issue, arrangements 
as to the probable division of the booty. 

This is exercising full Sovereignty or Supreme Power? only limited 
by the natural environment. 


1 As represented by the Nutkas, Columbians, and Iroquois amongst the Redskins ; 
the Turkomans amongst Asiatics ; and by the earliest known Grecian and German 
communities amongst Europeans. Self-government flourished generally with most 
tribes till war, with slavery, introduced later on régimes like those of Panda and 
Cetewayo amongst the Zulus. 

2 Restraint of public conduct (trial and punishment) is at a minimum ; although, 
according to Welstead (Z7’ravels, p. 360), criminal and civil cases of importance are 
debated amongst the Arabs by the whole tribe, but this may mean cases affecting 
the tribe collectively, not the tribesmen individually. 

5 Rousseau’s so-called inalienable sovereignty of the people, and Locke’s supreme 
power that remains latently in the people. 

* There is neither real freedom nor real power in anarchism, or earliest savagery, 
or the state of nature. But Sovereignty is limited by the coercion-pressures of the 
natural environment, which are : 

1st. The individual’s inherited or hereditary bodily and mental constitution 
—his character. 

2nd. Animals on man (organic), and that of inanimate nature (inorganic). 

8rd. Man on man—or the struggle of the individual with individual and race 
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“ Limited Sovereignty ” is a contradiction in terms. Limited or 
legal power is the proper expression, as Sovereignty is unlimited, 
irresponsible and supreme power. The error arises from the Con- 
stitutional King being commonly called a Sovereign, whereas he is a 
limited potentate or monarch. 

Such an assembly as the above is identical with the early German 
one as described by Tacitus, and also by the Saxon Witangemote so 
well elucidated by Freeman. 

Says Freeman: ‘‘ There was a time when every freeman of Eng- 
land could raise his voice or clash his weapon in the assembly which 
chose bishops, ealdermen and kings, when he could boast that the 
laws which he obeyed were laws of his own framing, and that the 
men who bore rule over him were rulers of his own choosing.” Also 
he marks that judicial sentences and other acts of authority were 
voted by the army, that is the people, and that there is a direct 
mention of large and popular classes of men, as the citizens of 
London, taking part in the national assembly, and that the right to 
attend, vote, or rather shout, was never formally taken away, and that 
the Earl Godwin makes his speech before the king and all the people 
of the land. 

The attendance of freemen at the Witangemote early in the Saxon 
period diminished owing to the distance for so large a number to 
travel and the state of the public highways, the increasing impor- 
tance of the higher offices, the inequality of the holdings due to the 
ascendancy of the landed wealthy and official classes, and latterly to 
the confusion of the country created by Danish invasions. The wide, 
dense circles of the bystanders (the Umstand) gradually thinned til] 
they were only represented! by the retainers of the bishops and 
thanes, and freemen in considerable numbers coming from the neigh- 
bourhood. 

But how doos a State differ from a republican tribe?2 Both are 
fixed and permanent,® united and undivided,‘ legitimate, and all- 
embracing.® 

with race—under which is included the psychical or subjective pressure of the 
creations of man, which come to appear to him as concrete fixtures—eg., the 
British Constitution, the Royal Academy ; formerly, purchase in the army, and 
the Court of Chancery, &c. 

1 Gneist even admits (Hnglish Parliament, p. 25) that from the very nature of the 
case the National Councils must have been changed to some sort of representative 
assembly. But this is very doubtful. 

2 Concerning the reasonableness of this comparison of the great with the small, 
see Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, p. 87. 

8 The limits of a tribal territory or hunting-ground are often sharply defined and 
permanent, there being much jealousy as to interference with them ; the pastoralist 
also regards his country, or feeding-ground, much asthe hunter. Whereas a modern 
State is always more or less adding to its territory. However, when Themistocles 
put the inhabitants of the city and adjoining country on board his fleet, and soon 
after made for the enemy, the Athenian host, with its 350 triremes, was for the time 
being a floating State. 

* England, during the Civil War of 1642, and the un-United States, with North 
and South at loggerheads, possessed two distinct Governments, 


5 That is, recognised by other tribes and States. 
6 Governing all coteries, groups, and societies within their limits, 
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The difference lies in the members or subjects of a State being 
governed either despotically from a centre, or constitutionally from a 
centre. Constitutionally from a centre—that is, through represen- 
tatives or delegates, according either to fixed customs, precedents 
and unwritten rules, or to a writtea constitution, where in both 
written and unwritten constitutions, however, the exercise of Supreme 
power or Sovereignty by the electorate is limited to certain special 
period of time (certain hours of one day, in seven years in this 
country), and in a single place (the polling booth), and there only 
exercised for a single object, that of choosing and voting for the 
above representatives.! 

The tribesmen, whenever and as often as tribal affairs and busi- 
ness demand, or desire impels them, hasten to the place of palaver on 
the rising sward, where they certainly are nct required to think 
imperially, but where they get what they want at once discussed and 
decided without delay, and thereupon probably directly executed 
and carried out. 

Owing largely to the growing State-aggregate, and also to the 
increase of population, complexity of social phenomena, the multi- 
farious perplexity of private affairs inclusive, the full and frequent 
exercise of Sovereignty, as used by the early freeman, is now 
reduced to a mere modicum. Reduced to a few hours on one day 
in every six or seven years upon which to exercise a mere minimum 
of supreme power in the choosing and electing delegates or repre- 
sentatives whom public opinion or their constituents’ wishes are 
supposed to keep faithful to their pledges for the full septennate. 

The State, indeed, by its origin from successful aggression in war, 
governs the community illegitimately from the outside, and is the 
opposite of the full and frequent self-government of the tribe, for 
which representative and constitutional government is a sort of 
starving substitute and in the working unsatisfactory, as it reduces 
the sovereignty of the members to a single act of the same, taking 
the choosing and electing as one act. The roundabout, indirect 
manner in which the constitutional State has developed through the 
weary struggle with despotism and feudalism, is certainly not com- 
pensated for by certain advantages, social, political and legal, 
obtained ; such as contract for status, the king’s peace for communal 
remedies and feudal justice, trial by jury and the development of 
property. The luckless member of a tribe or community having 
fallen or been precipitated into the pit of despotism and slavery, 
these advantages obtained were only some of the lucky ropes, which, 
in spite of its horrible depth, if they did not actually pull him up, 
helped somewhat to alleviate his miserable fate by advancing his 

1 It might be argued, indeed, that such a limited allowance could hardly be digni- 
fied with the name of Sovereignty, but it is the thing, as faras applied to one object, 


the choosing and electing of a candidate. 
* Taking the choosing and electing as one act. 
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ascent towards his final delivery. These same advantages were also 
gained in the life-struggle of the medisval and modern State with 
feudalism, &c., creatures of its own creation; and the State itself 
was only too ready to cast down and give a hand to the ropes. 

In the absence of the State, status in a more legitimate manner 
might have given place to contract, if it be a necessary evolution of 
law; and property might have arisen without the burden of 
medisval landlordism. But no gratitude is possibly due to the State 
for such benefits from a people, once a self-governed and free com- 
munity. The State’s original function was not to create and preside 
over order, which was an afterthought upon its part, but to breed 
disorder. It was the child of theft and violence, and, as it grew 
with war, thrust itself bloodily upon the primitive community. The 
State of modern times, as we know it, is in fact a pseudo-State as 
compared with the real State, where the people would enjoy a larger 
portion of sovereign power. 

In common parlance, Country and State are exchangeable terms. 
But the term State is really the name of the Country as governing, 
especially in the estimation of foreign Powers, and its land-limits 
are identical with those of the Country. Now, the State governs all 
the people of the Country, but does not consist of all the people of 
the Country. The State consists of the Electorate when electing 
(the most important part properly) the elected, the Crown, House 
of Lords, Civil Service, Judicature, Army and Navy, &c.—all that 
has grown up or forced itself gradually in the course of centuries 
around the primitive assembly of free men, as described by Tacitus 
and Freeman, identical with Letourneau’s republican tribe] and the 
old-market democracy of Hearne. 

The Constitutional State is certainly a check upon the popular 
will, but not a legitimate nor satisfactory one, and it habitually 
misinterprets and minimises this will in nine cases out of ten, and 
the common classes by illegitimate means keep themselves in power, 
and confuse by adroit but unscrupulous management and money the 
real issue raised by this will on any particularly important question, 
as we are lately only too familiar with. 

The orthodox constitutional authorities, such as the learned 
Stubbs, delight in harping over and over again upon the supreme 
necessity of the Norman Conquest and the discipline of the succeed- 
ing centuries needful for a successful issue to the constitutional 
struggle ; and maintain that the Great Charta also, which closes one 
epoch and begins another, for eighty years onward is the united act 
of a nation that has been learning union; the enunciation of rights 
and liberties, the needs and uses of which have been taught by long 
years of training and by a short and bitter struggle. But why 
another conquest yet in 1066? Why learn union, when the nation 

under the Saxon dynasty was already united, why the need for 
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the enunciation of rights and liberties already well upon the road of 
acquisition ? Why still another training for a nation which from 
the times of Hengist and Horsa had already gone through five 
centuries of not only short and bitter but lengthy and varied inter- 
necine struggle? What is the metron of misery? The learned 
Stubbs contrasts the Saxons with the Normans ;! he is eloquent as 
to the literature of the former; the manuals of medicine, natural 
science, grammar, and geography; their goldsmiths’ work, em- 
broidery, manuscripts, and illuminations ; the crafts of weavers and 
armourers, and their domestic civilisation beyond that of co-temporary 
France, Then he notes their somewhat languid patriotism, but 
admits that a full-blown sense of nationality would have come with 
time, and that there was the greatest cohesion in the lowest ranges 
of organisation (the most important); but then concludes that there 
was as yet little interest in continental theology and politics—a 
happy augury, we should have thought, with our after-knowledge of 
the useless and barren attacks upon France by the Henrys and the 
Edwards, and of the trouble the Scarlet Lady caused us. On the 
other hand, he pronounces that the Norman despised and under- 
valued and destroyed much he could not comprehend, brought little 
in comparison with what he destroyed, and that the little he did 
bring was not his own; bis law, French ; his general cultivation, 
Italian ; and his jurisprudence and social life far behind the Saxon. 
That he farther had forgotten his own language and had no litera- 
ture; but he was a splendid soldier, had seen the great world East 
and West, knew about the balance of power between Popes and Emperors, 
and was a conqueror. And when, as he proceeds, such words follow 
as ‘‘ discipline,” ‘drag her into the network” (European), ‘‘a new 
direction to her energies,” “ widen, unite, and consolidate her sym- 
pathies,” we recognise the old voice, or rather the recent one, and 
we fancy that we are imbibing the latest Unionist eloquence of the 
Constitutional Club round the corner. Just the showy accomplish- 
ment and veneer which this Norman acclaims has led in our day to a 
bastard imperialism with the small loaf and Chinese slavery! The 
Norman, with his tyrannous subtlety and heartless scoundrelism, 
has loaded us with ground-landlords, a bench of state-bishops, 
primogeniture, bloody Mary and bluff Harry with his robber-peers, 
and the wretched Stuarts; and has further blessed us with 
' clerics such as Laud and Davidson, with lawyers such as Jeffries 
and Lyndhurst, and with such treasures of statesmen as Strafford, 
Castlereagh, and Milner. 

With this Saxon civilisation in view, it is, of course, “ after his 
nature to,” that Carlyle 2 spluttters his black bile over the fair prospect, 


. 2 Constitutional History—end of chapter vii. vol. i. 
* With as little of the philosophic historian about him as one can well convince 
and whose reputation as such is now deservedly and steadily sinking. 
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with his “ pot-bellied equanimity of the Saxons,” and “a gluttonous 
race of Jutes and Angles,” “undrilled Anglo-Saxons.” But when 
a sentence such as “ capable of no grand combinations, not dreaming 
of heroic toil and silence and endurance such as lead to the high 
places (with high taxes) of the Universe, and the golden mountain 
tops where dwell the spirits of the dawn,” comes sooner or later, we 
recognise the usual windy substitute with him and his imitators for 
sound thought and truth. 

We fancy after all that a good deal of this cult of ‘the splendid 
conquest” and of “ our dear old Constitution ” lies in a well-known 
mental infirmity, “the bias of happy exercise.” } 

To all that is stated above against the present working of the 
Constitution, it is replied that the electorate itself is an important 
factor of the present State-system complained of, and that it is its 
own fault if it does not exercise to its own advantage the supreme 
power upon the day allotted to it, and leaves too much to the 
Caucus. Now, we must undoubtedly admit that the Electorate does 
not exert itself as it ought: but the practical difficulties in the 
shape of illegitimate and unfair pressure and influence brought 
to bear upon it by the ruling oligarchy, and the rarity of the oppor- 
tunities afforded to it to assert its will, and this only after a con- 
stantly prolonged, most thorough and most subtle conspiracy of a 
reptile press to keep it perpetually in the dark as to the true con- 
ditions of things political, are quite sufficient to account for, if they 
may not entirely excuse, this failure in action; although upon rare 
occasions the old Saxon within us manages to flare up and rise to 
the occasion. 

Is it quite so surprising a thing that men should tend to take less 
interest in anything that turns up only practically once for one day 
in six or seven years? What political training and education can 
we expect from such sparse function? And this condition of things, 
is it not in the direct face of Burke’s advice to bring your Govern- 
ment into constant contact with their masters; and that it should 
be an exercised power ? 

There is one specious objection to the above statements: that the 
people through the ages, by their conduct at different times, con- 
sented to the Constitution, by exercising certain acts of Sovereignty, 
which involved the state of things described above. But even if what 
followed could have been foreseen, and if any generation could ever 
bind their descendants for all time, the “‘ force majeure,” the illegiti- 
mate influences and coercion contemporary with these acts of consent 
to the Constitution, quite withdraw them from the region of 
Sovereignty. The people, like a man at a fire, is only too glad to 
catch at any alleviation of its condition, and cannot be supposed to 
have considered itself in a Sovereign condition at the time of 
1 Minto’s Logic, p. 24. 
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consent. But if these were Sovereign acts, a Sovereign people, who 
exercised in the earliest Saxon times glorious supreme power, is not 
surely for ever bound to submit to a travesty, such as the present 
constitutional legal minimum. 

All the old thinkers, as Augustine, Machiavelli, Hobbes, Rousseau, 
their modern successors, Austin, &c., up to now have confounded 
the State with the Nation, and certainly they are most unphilosophi- 
cally mixed up. Not only Plato and Aristotle mistake one for the 
other, but Teutonic professors and their Yankee imitators have also 
taken to setting up the Country ss the real State behind the 
ordinary State (the political agent),one State upon another’s shoulders, 
thus despotically determining not to give poor Demos a ehance in 
the political contest. Plato, without our experience and with his 
small knowledge of practical politics, may be excused—but his 
imitators ! 

Extreme individualists deny the value and importance of the 
State ; and the Country, indeed, needs not be ashamed of its contri- 
butions to civilisation and progress in the direction of science, 
philosophy, literature, art, and sport, which are little indebted to the 
State and its patronage. 

It follows that when in Aristotle’s view of politics the good life, 
to kaAov Zno, can be only fully realised by the citizen of the good 
State, and in the later view of Green’s—that the function of the 
State is to make it possible for men to realise themselves, which 
they can only do by attaining a good that is a common good; we 
should substitute Community or Country for State, and it will 
then stand for more than half the truth. A priori, we might 
suppose that “the end,” ro reAo¢ might be striven for entirely 
without the political engine, the State, if the history of civilisation 
had not taught us otherwise. 

State Interference is not so liable to abuse where the interferer 
and interferend are identical. Whereas, up to 1832, or rather 
perhaps 1866, a small minority of the Community interfered, at 
present a gradual approximation to universal suffrage (including, 
we trust, female suffrage) may reduce the mischief and danger. An 
increased use of their Sovereignty would tend to bring home to the 
people a sense of responsibility and reality, although mistakes are 
unavoidable, and every generation, it seems, must learn its own 
experience, as in the case of the individual citizen’s conduct of his 
own affairs. 

The Sovereignty of the People, the bottoming granite of politics, 
after a submergence of centuries, overlaid by the strata of feudalism, 
aristocracy, and despotism, again brought to view by the denudation 

1 State interference, unlike the action of the tides, heart, and bladder, but resem- 
bling that of the sea upon the shore and the descent of water at waterfalls, from 


early times has been continuous, as shown in sentry duty and mounting guard, taxing 
and taxes, and opening and shutting city-gates, &c. See Appendix I. 
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of research, is now displayed as the heritage of the Nation, together 
with the Real State, which is also the Ideal State, in the place of 
the present Pseudo-State. 

It is clear enough, then, that in this country at least, the Cabinet, 
if fortunate in possessing a majority in the Lords, may enjoy, for 
six or seven years, something not far removed at times from 
supreme power, and may set the Electorate for this period at 
defiance, 


Part II. 


We can well imagine that domineering tyrannical old Tommy 
Hobbes of Malmesbury lying supine apart down somewhere in the 
Elysian fields, puffing away clouds and jclouds of strong tobacco, 
chuckling and chortling over political doings or rather misdoings in 
Old England of late, and opining that dear Lady Masham will have 
a nice task cut out for her in soothing poor Johnny Locke, whose 
two treatises upon Government he had been once more snorting and 
grumbling at. And we can further well discover ground good 
enough for his high spirits when we find that of late this mere 
modicum of power and liberty that we have discoursed of above, the 
bit of legalised limited power-provender, the scrap of “ ordered 
freedom,” yet left to Johnny Bull, is stinted to him; yet the poor 
ghost of a beast, seemingly old and stupid, neither sets up a whin- 
ing, much less roars, or shakes his horrid horns, but takes it 
lying down, quite prostrate beneath tariff rubbish and reactionary 
kicks.1 

For now the State, as represented by the Cabinet, the country’s 
menial, has encroached mightily upon even the legal modicum by 
acting behind or in spite of the Constitution, as far as feasible, 
supremely off its own bat. Starting bills and policies, contracting 
dangerous treaties, engineering venturesome excursions into neutral 
inoffensive countries, &c., pranks undreamed of by its own astounded 
supporters before the bewildering arrival. And then further clumsy 
attempts to distract their master’s attention from their imprudent 
and criminal proceedings, relying on his. present-day astounding 
ignorance, short memory, and indifference, by boldly proposing a 
raid upon his cheap loaf. Such heartless treatment of a war- 
bedraggled people was carefully and malignantly prepared for and 
contrived by daily scorning, belittling and brutally closuring the 
lower house of legislature and by a headlong audacious course of 
bullying, bribing, and downright lying—habits habitual to these 
rascals in their conduct of a war notorious amongst wars of this and 
the last century for false bulletins, cooked telegrams, and shameless 


1 He has since woke up a bit. 
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equivocation in defending the same at home. Prestige and spread- 
eagleism, anyhow, require a Palmerston or a Bismarck as wire-pulllers; 
efficiency and success are obligato, When butter-fingered fools 
aspire to rule the sun, we thereupon wake up to the terrible but 
wholesome truth that our daily dose of windy mock-imperalism is a 
starving regimen, 

But now it is high time to inquire whether it is possible for the 
present Electorate to make its will more effective without revolation, 
and to increase its limited powers under the Constitution? Can it 
by any contrivance keep its servant, the State, in his proper place, 
and control this valuable political instrument, which like the domestic 
knife-cleaner is dependent upon the industry, intelligence, and 
obedience of the subordinate charged with the working of its 
machinery? It is indeed a thrusting question. Not alone the 
demands upon the State in future will multiply exceedingly, but, 
according to one of the latest and most intelligent of our scientific 
experts, Socialism, in the best and widest sense of the term, has 
come to stay, and expects from it an increasing and undivided 
attention.! Therefore to those entrusted henceforth with State 
cares, immense power will naturally accrue, which even if honestly 
held as from an ideal trustee point of view, may well give rise to 
serious surmise to a trustor who is also the cestui que trust. And 
when we are dealing with sublunary matters, with things earthy, to 
expect that an agentif left to himself for nearly full seven years will 
not tend to grind his own axe, if not to supersede his principal, is to 
be absurdly irrational. Not the Cabinet alone but every institution, 
as it waxes in power, affluence, and numbers, is apt to lose sight of 
the very object to which it owes its creation, or that very object 
becomes secondary in the pursuit of: its own welfare and security. 
Hence, at periods, we cannot see religion through the opaqueness of 
theology and a State Church ; nor law through the grandeur and 
multiplicity of lawyers. During most of the eighteenth century 
the landed interest ran the State for its own benefit; now it is the 
economic man, and presently it will be labour with a big L. The 
ruling oligarchy also in this country always as yet has taken care to 
head every movement—even Home Rule, and the augurs, whilst they 
wink and nod at each other from opposite camps, combine to keep 
the pot of our blessed old Constitution ever boiling. 

Bagehot’s fear that the people would not respect a Government 
that is not writ large before the publi¢ eye is proving groundless of 
late. The boot is indeed now quite upon the other foot. To prevent 
the people prostrating itself in a fit of megalomania before its own 
lacquey, the Frankenstein of its creation and neglect, from mistaking, 
Caliban-like, its own agent for a power superior to itself.2 We 


1 Karl Pearson’s Grammar of Science, p. 365. 
2 As long as the people does not lose its head entirely over the pageantry of the 
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certainly cannot be justly denounced an envious people, as compared 
with the medizval Floreatines and ancient Greeks. The Romans, in 
their worship of success, military glory and the golden calf, more 
resembled ourselves, as we do the Florentines, in mistaking the form 
for the substance of liberty in our institutions. 

How then can Johnny Bull increase his rudder-power? There 
is happily a Earopean country whose political machinery is simply 
and admirably managed without a trace of the bumptious, brazen, 
valgar, idiotic advertising of our officialdom and bureaucracy with its 
snobbery and chicanery. In Switzerland the difficulty is to find out 
who the First Minister or the President may be, and nobody knows 
nor cares much which of his colleagues stays in or passes out 
of office, as long as the country’s business runs easily and 
satisfactorily .! 

It is true the country’s business is small as compared with our 
own, but what there is is most complex, intricate, and ticklish. 
Let us not be above taking a hint, as initiatives, referenda, and 
other constitutional dodges are admirable contrivances in their way. 
In spite of paradox, however, suppose we try and introduce a little 
simplicity into our complexity and a little modesty into our State- 
carpenters, for these fellows damn the mise-en-scéne by obtruding 
themselves unblushingly upon the stage politick. Let us finally 
cease to delight at the beginning of this twentieth century in 
worrying through somehow. ‘But he is bound by the Constitu- 
tion!” screams some tinfoil Taper or tenpenny Tadpole, What! 
Is a man to be bound down by a household regimen that, either for 
the sake of convenience or peace, he at some time or other, when 
up a tree, may have assented to? Should John Bull paterfamilias 
choose to change the State-breakfast hour from eight to ten or 
eleven or abolish the meal right off, who is to say him nay ? 

No, Johnny! You must keep a much closer look-out after your 
servant, You have not as yet ruled your wealth, as Emerson says; 
but it is very clear that, if you are not utterly decadent and sunk 
in servility, you must set about ruling your State—not content, 
indeed, with a nation copper most part, silver towards the upper 
region, and tipped with gold—Plato’s ideal—but rather aiming at 
State (coronations, &c.), nor allows it to permanently avert its attention from the 
reality of things political, there is no necessity for the State to make itself glum and 
ugly, thus reacting adversely upon “the gaiety of nations,” as an ordinary parson 
mimics an undertaker, disclosing the d rather than the living side of religion. 
Still there is much reason of late to doubt whether the people reckons ludi et circences 
at their proper value. 

1 “To reach the President of the Swiss Oonfederation we had to get up a very 
small and very narrow staircase, and ring a bell at a very small door. This was 
opened by a person whom we mistook for a servant. When we asked to see the 
President, he answered, ‘I am the President’” (Memoirs of Sir Edward Blount, p. 89). 
Also, ‘‘ There was a story of some diplomatist who was leaving a card on the Presi- 
dent at his private abode, being admitted by a lady with her sleeves tucked up and 
her arms covered with soap-suds, Madame la Presidente having come straight from 


the family wash-tub to answer the bell” (Sir Horace Rumbold's Reeollestions of a 
Diplomatist, vol, ii. p. 186). 
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a nation all gold —Aristotle’s ideal. And to attain something very 
short of this you must keep your hand more or less continuously 
upon the rudder of the State-ship, and trust not so much at a 
stretch to your statesmen, who, according to your national naval 
hero’s opinion, were in his experience scoundrels! Nor forget 
Lord Bacon’s oft-repeated advice “not to let your nobility nor 
gentlemen multiply too fast, for that maketh the common subject 
grow to be a peasant and base swain driven ont of heart.”? Burke's 
warning alse, not to be uttered in vain, that the forms of a free 
and the ends of an arbitrary government are things not altogether 
incompatible. Less laziness, John! and look to your own business 
—move yourself, if you are not hopelessly sweet upon what Sydney 
Smith called the national love of difficulty and making things diffi- 
cult, nor agree with Lowell that ‘‘the next thing to knowin’ you’re 
well off is nu¢ to know when y’aint.” 

Since Saxon times, in the stress of conflict through the ages with 
Crown and Baronage, “‘ waylaid by a waste band of rascally robbers, 
a perpetual havoc and rapine, a continual hydra of mischief and 
molestation, the forge of discord and rebellion,” prostrated upon 
such a Procrustes rack, dost tremble, John? At what? At the 
perverted ingenuity of State lawyers, at the profane herd of vulgar 
and mechanical politicians? Your fears, then, to quote Grattan, 
are nothing but an habitual subjugation of mind and the general 
defection of a misguided and abused multitude; and, to quote 
Barke again, it is a degenerate baseness of spirit begotten in the 
tyranny of the depraved habits and pernicious opinions of your 
oppressors. Wilt always submit to the insolence of your scullions, 
your stable-helps and your grooms of the close-stool, to the cocked 
hat and cassock, lace chemise and Caffer-Lane combinations, 
to Bung and his friends—to the Longs, Brodricks, Balfours, 
and Birmingham Brummagems? ‘O creature sciocco! Quanta 
ignoranza e quella che vi offende! ”? 

Rather grasp the nettle, John! Go it bald-headed! Get a 
Cabinet to your liking, and let it stop in, or rather on,‘ till a clean 
sweep is made of some of your bandages, mostly of your own putting 
on. Thereupon remodel the Lords, and, after disendowing their 
filching Church for education and science purposes, blow out the 
Bishops. Something like a beginning! 

After all, the pseudo-State exists for your benefit, not you for 
the pseudo-State’s. Even Hobbes admits that if a State or Govern- 


1 And often blunderers, the best of them. Cromwell should have attacked France 
instead of Spain. Chatham, according to Reich, should have detached France from 
the rebels in America by uniting with the former ; and we all know that Dizzy put 
his money upon the wrong horse in the Eastern Question. 

2 Essay XXIX. 

3 “Q foolish one! What crags stupidity is yours!” (Dante, Jnferno, canto vii. 


1, 70). 
4 As the Whig; did in 1716, passing the Septennial Act to avoid dissolving in the 
beginning of 1718 under the Triennial Act. 
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ment is unable to render protection, the public is set free from 
obedience. The test of a Constitution is the amount of good life it 
secures to the community. It exists to make men better, and if it 
makes them worse—why, away with it! 


Part III. 


The British people does not read its great authors, or, if it does, 
reflects not upon what it reads. The absurdly cheap manifold edi- 
tions of our classic authors and authorities, either vainly ornament 
the mantelshelf, or else when read cursorily and perfunctorily are 
unremembered and unremarked for exoterical emergencies. The 
following extracts, for instance, are usefu! for the’ late Boer War. 
“For there is no question, but a just fear of an imminent danger, 
though there be no blow given, is a lawful cause of war.”! As to the 
Boers beginning the war. ‘‘ That two nations should be set on to 
beat one another into friendship is too abominable even for the 
fiction of romance ; but for a statesman seriously and gravely to lay 
it down for a system upon which he means to act is monstrous... . 
it is in the nature of war to inflame animosity, to exasperate not to 
soothe, to widen not to approximate. . . . Our history is fall of 
instances that where we have overlooked a proffered occasion to 
treat, we have uniformly suffered by delay. At what time did we 
ever profit by obstinately persevering in war?”? Again: “Their 
trained soldiers often find your raw men prove too hard for them. 
It is hard to tell whether they are more dexterous in laying or avoid- 
ing ambushes. They sometimes seem to fly when it is far from 
their thoughts, and when they intend to give ground, they do it so 
that it is very hard to find out their design, If they see that they 
are ill-posted, or are like to be overpowered by numbers, they then 
either march off in the night with great silence, or by some stratagem 
delude their enemies.” Then as to annexing the Transvaal and 
Orange River before the finish of the war, thereby breeding rebels 
and traitors by proclamation: “ We shall conquer, if you will avoid 
gaining additional domain at the time of your being engaged in the 
war, and bringing on endless dangers of your own choosing.” And 
as to appropriating the territories of the two republics, and devas- 
tating the farms and property : “ The conqueror, even in a just war, 
hath by his conquest, no right of dominion.”> And as to arbitra- 
tion, “ For them indeed to go to war, who, while successful in other 
things, have had a choice in the matter allowed them, it is great 

1 Bacon, Essay on Empire. In the western United States a rowdy who handles 
his dagger or lifts his pistol is reckoned to begin the contest, 

2 Speech of C. J. Fox, February 3, 1800. 


3 More’s Utopia. * Thucydides, i. 144. 
5 Locke, Treatise on Government, Part II., 179 to 186, 
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folly.” And as to the conduct of the war: “Crates asked how long 
men should philosophise, received this answer, ‘ Until such time as 
they who have the conduct of our armies be no longer blockish 
asses. "2 Next as to the training up of the young in militarism, 
“Neither by my consent, shall thou train them up in Wars ; for he 
that sets up his nest to live by that profession can hardly be an honest 
man or a good Christian.” ® 

Closer attention also to the study of History * and Politics from 
the British Electorate will be necessary in the future; and perhaps 
a brief examination of the nature of these subjects and their inti- 
mate relationship will not be unwelcome, especially as any informa- 
tion upon them is somewhat difficult to procure.5 

History, besides being the exact story of Man’s acts in society, of 
Social Man, is more particularly the story of the search for (often 
unconscious) and result of political truth : and is divided into— 


(a) History Proper or History in the raw; research for 
and investigation of the facts, a science in itself, quite recent :° 
this inclusive of Geography and Chronology—‘“ the eyes of 
history.” 

(6) History, prefaced with commentary (based in future 
on A), descriptive, narrative; intermixed with instructive 
comments, philosophical, (philosophy teaching by examples), 
ethical, economic, &c., but especially political Examples; 


Thucydides, Tacitus, Gibbon, Thirwall, Grote, Alison and 
Freeman. 


Histories hitherto range from the driest and baldest of Chronicles 
to the lively relations of a Sallust, a Livy, a Macaulay, a Froude, 
or a Hepworth Dixon, where historic truth is too often sacrificed to 
the dramatic interest of the subject or to the imagination, bias, and 
carelessness of the writer. Histories of merit by literary men, not 
specialists, such as those of Justin McCarthy or Herbert Paul, may 
instruct us, and no help should be despised in so difficult a study— 
not even the historical novelist, Scott, Bulwer, or Ainsworth. 

We cannot forget, however, how the mere literary historian like 
Robertson has been tried and found wanting, basing his treatment 
upon that of the ancients, inventing speeches, &c. And what a 
mess Voltaire and Hume made of it, in supposing that they could 
dismiss the Middle Ages with a sneer, and how Guizot, on the 
contrary, went to the opposite extreme: just as at the present day, 


i Thucydides, i ii. 61. 2 Montaigne, Of Pedantism. 
* Burghley’s advice to his son. 
4 The Greeks used the word for research upon any subject ; the Romans, in our 


usual mixed sense. 
5 The subject of History is not to be found in either the Encyclopwdia Britannica 


or in that of Chambers. 
8 See Introduction to the Study of History. By MM. Langlois and Seignobos, 


Duckworth. 1898. 
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crude writers of the blood-and-iron school (ithe outcome of German 
Chauvinism, and often of Teutonic name) teach as the chief lesson 
to be derived from the annals of the ages that a condition of 
unceasing war is the best of all occupations for the modern man 
and the swmmum bonum of civilisation. 

Not that Ranke nor Mommsen are safe guides as to documentary 
evidence. Both have blundered much and badly ; and the philosophic 
and political ability of the latter, in spite of his great erudition, 
is third-rate. Certain writers henceforth will doubtless confine 
themselves to writing ‘‘ amusing history,” when, however, the public 
will demand that they take their facts, already made, from more 
serious investigators. It is abominable that novelists, belletrists, 
and especially play-writers, are encouraged by those who ought to 
know better to distort history by their audacious inventions and to 
lie about our celebrated and eminent ancestors. 

There are, then, the miners of history, who extract the ore and 
the diamond, presently to be refined, set, polished, discussed, and 
determined on by the historical lapidaries. In the future these two 
divisions of historic labour will not be combined in the eame person : 
the historian proper will finish his more difficult task, and then 
the literary artist or philosophic teacher or critic will each find 
sufficient material for the lessons which it affords in regard to 
human conduct. 

It is clear from the almost exact parallels that can be drawn 
between events of so-called ancient and modern history, that an 
historical science is possible within a certain range, but prediction 
of future events will always be hazarded by mere accident ; although 
as to the forecasting of the history of institutions, there would be a 
much greater probability of success. But there is sure to be a 
large amount of useful thought and knowledge for the statesman 
and politician in the investigation into former material of his 
business.! 

Sociology is hybrid both in name, and also in the subject matter, 
which partly belongs to politics and partly should be a division of 
Anthropology—dealing with what relates to collective man, or man 
in society apart from government. However, we should be grateful 
for the valuable work done by Buckle and other sociologists, 
including J. M. Robertson.” 

Abstract politics, or the science of ruling, is founded on history 
(of institutions more particularly) and other sciences, such as 
psychology, jurisprudence, &c., from which is drawn practical 
politics or the art of government: the object of which is the 
pursuité of human happiness under the conditions of equity; the 


1 See, especially, works of Lacombe, Bernhe'm, Courrot, &c., which as yet, vnfor- 
tunately, are not translated. 
2 See Appendix to the latter writer’s Buckle and his Crit‘e:. 
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field for which is the whole universe—one’s own country being a 
smaller world. 

The study of history does not point to a single universal and 
continuous progress of humanity: only a number of partial and 
intermittent progressive movements; these latter are subordinate to 
the permanent ones which go under for a time, but in spite of 
accidents or chance come to their goal. 

Events, if they catch on, transform themselves into institutions, 
and these spread by imitation and acceptance, 

Equality is the fixed basis of morals. 

Importance of accident in both history and politics. 

Change is not necessarily progress, 

Prosperity, better than morality, decreases crimes. 

The force of activity in political movements is very limited. 

The difficulty is that, at one time man has two or more distinct 
ideas in politics. 

All progress is in terms of new knowledge. 

No civilisation dies except through military violence. 

New knowledge is specifically promoted by contact of nations 
and competition of cultures. 

Every human act is natural (not artificial). 

The moral element progresses, temperament becomes more 
sympathetic. 

Priesthoods are specially forces of fixation, 

Theory is always made after the facts. 

Whereas, at the present time, the dietary laws of Nature are 
much outraged, and two-o'clock-in-the-morning-legislation is not a 
striking success, let both electors and elected revert to the good old 
Carolean custom, before the great rebellion. After coffee and roll before 
rising at six or seven, take two good meals a day at twelve and five: 
and then, after mrlk and a biscuit at nine, retire to rest at ten, and 
thus secure, without alcohol, healthy brains in healthy bodies, and 
also the prized approval of the medical profession. 

Horace SEAL. 


APPENDIX, 


See an article by the author “On the Nature of State-Inter- 
ference,” in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, vol. 137, No. 1 ; also vol. 147, 
No. 5, and vol. 148, No. 8, where the now-accepted theory of State- 
Self-Interference is traced by help of the new science of Comparative 
Political Zoology from the self-interference of the infusoria vorticelia, 
through the animal hierarchy, to the self-interference of collective 
man or man in acommunity. Mr. Herbert Spencer dissented from 
the author’s views, as published in the WeEsTMINSTER REVIEW, 
vol. 137, No. 1, concerning tbe identity of sozial cc-operation 
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and State-Interference, and also from the author’s non-distinction, as 
Mr. Spencer then thought, between the purposes for which 
State-Interference is peremptorily demanded and those for which 
it is not so demanded. Mr. Spencer, on account of ill-health, 
refused assent on July 31, 1893, to the publication of his letter of 
July 10, 1893, to the author containing these objections, as it might 
entail upon him further correspondence. The author, therefore, 
afterwards, in 1897, only replied to the objections of “an illustrious 
critic” in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, vol. 148, No. 3. 
H. 8. 





LOADED DICE. 


For some yeare past public opinion has been agitated on the subject 
of the gambling question, and especially on the practice of street 
betting ; the evil results springing from it being recognised as so 
baneful and widespread. Not a day too soon the Legislature seems 
now fully determined to cope with one of England’s worst plague 
spots, and the draft of the Bill to be brought before Parliament has 
just been published. 

It provides that “ any person frequenting any street, public park, 
or garden, on behalf either of himself or of any other person, for the 
purpose of bookmaking, or betting, or wagering, or agreeing to bet 
or wager, or paying, or receiving, or settling bets,” shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding £10-for a first offence, £20 for a second, and 
£50 for a third offence, or, in the alternative, imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding six months without the option of a fine. The 
latter penalty is to be inflicted in any case where it is proved that 
the person while committing the offence had any betting transaction 
with any one under sixteen years, A constable may make an arrest 
without a warrant. 

The emergence of the human race from primitive conditions is 
marked, amongst other traits, by a desire to stake money or its 
equivalent on the fluctuations of chance : the invariable result being 
that a strong incentive arises to exercise cunning and fraud. In 
the wealthy bat decaying days of ancient Rome gambling was very 
rife, dice were used not only in Pompeii but date much further 
back, to the days of the Etruscans, and the search for antiquities 
throughout Italy has not only discovered dice of ancient days, but it 
is suggestive that some of them turned out to be loaded dice. 
Never before was the gambling spirit so prevalant amongst the 
masses, nor was so much money lost through it in the United 
Kingdom as at present ; it has increased with our national wealth 
until it has become, as in the wealthy days of Rome, one of the most 
unwholesome growths of our modern civilisation. It is not to be 
denied that amongst the noble and wealthy who are “on the turf” 
there are many perfectly upright, honourable men; amongst the 
bookmakers also who enter on the pursuit as a profession there are 
some no doubt who act quite straightforwardly on strict business 
lines; but the general tendency of gambling in any form is to 
subvert moral sense and induce chicanery. 1t follows therefore that 
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the mere outsider who indulges in this practice in the hope of 
adding to his income is pitted against men who are generally ready 
to achieve success by the weapons of deception and perfidy. The 
tyro does not enter the lists on even chances to win or lose, the odds 
are largely against him, and he, so to speak, plays against loaded 
dice. 

The gambling spirit is becoming especially prevalent amongst the 
lower classes ; and this tendency, although manifested more or less 
throughout the agricultural districts, seems to attain its acme in the 
large towns, especially London. A friend of mine with his young 
wife voluntarily elected some years ago to reside in the East End, 
and both are thoroughly devoted to the work they have undertaken, 
that of elevating and improving the poor and working classes amongst 
whom they have thrown their lot. This gentleman informs me that 
the spirit of gambling has eaten its way like a canker into large 
communities, and is spreading rapidly. Working men, with wives 
and children depending on them, will buy newspapers merely to read 
the racing intelligence, and state of the odds on coming events : they 
will gamble chiefly for half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences, the 
men’s attention is distracted from their work, their time is wasted, 
and they would seem positively to prefer making a shilling on a 
wager and losing their time, to earning four times the amount of 
money by steady work. The gambling spirit once contracted 
amongst large bodies of ignorant men is very difficult to eradicate, 
and every year, as it permeates the masses more and more, the 
difficulty of dealing with it becomes greater. This habit, which 
involves loss of time, energy, and money, while producing nothing, 
has a peculiar fascination for uncultivated minds, and it brings into 
existence a number of tipsters and professional betting men who 
appear to carry on their game chiefly in workshops, public-houses, 
the shops of newsagents, tobacconists, barbers, and in thoroughfares 
where working men congregate. Bookmakers lurk about the gates 
of factories, and sometimes evea carry on their trade inside the 
works, or employ an agent to do so under the guise of one of the 
artisans. It is true, on its being proved that any given house of 
business is used for betting purposes the owner is liable to a heavy 
fine, and for street betting the bookmaker is usually fined £5; but 
these men have their watchers, who give notice if a policeman or 
detective is approaching, and even when a conviction is obtained the 
penalty of £5 is willingly paid because it is easily and speedily 
recouped. When recently the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords took evidence on the prevalence of gambling, Mr. Horace 
Smith, the police magistrate, stated that the punishment for street 
betting was inadequate, and that he had fined one man no less than 
twelve times. Before the came Committee Sir Alfred de Rutzen 
gave it as his opinion that street betting was a virulent nuisance, 
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and that betting was the principal cause of crime.! The facts also 
came out in evidence that large numbers of women betted with street 
bookmakers, that women sometimes act as bookmakers, and that 
betting is frequently practised with boys. Although street betting 
is usually carried on in small sums of 6d. to 10s., the kerbstone 
bookmakers, as they are called, often take as much as £70 or £80 in 
a day on the occasion of a big race, and these low turfites are the 
only ones who gain in the long run, making large profits in the 
atmosphere of trickery and fraud which they themselves create. 
The English police force is composed of men who are eminently 
intelligent and respectable as a class, but amongst a large body there 
must be some black sheep, and it is said that in some cases at least 
bookmakers out of their profits can and do pay the police not to be 
too vigilant. It is unfortunate that we cannot always rely 
implicitly on our street guardians, as I have very good evidence that 
in other matters quite apart from street gambling “squaring the 
police” is a practice by no means unknown. 

A very common victim of the gambling spirit is the young clerk 
in a business house. His salary issmall, he must keep up a certain 
appearance, and he is eager to increase his income. Perhaps he 
makes one or two bets and, unluckily for himself, wins. His first 
attempt is successful, the downward road is easy and descent swift ; 
he increases his wagers, loses; tries to recoup, loses again and 
cannot pay ; the bookmaker calls to see the clerk at his business 
office, the young man knows that he may be dismissed if it is dis- 
covered that he has been gambling, and becoming desperate he robs 
his employers, hoping that by one more lucky wager on what he 
thinks is a certainty, he may win all back and replace the money he 
has taken. Again he loses; he is discovered, dismissed, imprisoned, 
and ruined for life. A very sad case typical of what I have portrayed 
was reported in the papers not long ago, when a young man, de- 
scribed as well dressed and apparently well educated, appeared in the 
police court on a charge of embezzling the money of his employer. 
The prisoner had only been married a few days, and on being 
arrested stated that he had had a “lot of trouble” all through 
betting. Cases of this kind occur continually, and many a young 
business man might now be happy and prosperous had not temptation 
represented by the bookmaker been thrown in his way. Every six 
months the Anti-Gambling League publishes a paper called the 
Bulletin, containing a record of suicides owing to gambling losses, 
snd also prosecations due to the same cause. The cates pub- 
lished for one year from May 1902 to May 1903, amount to ninety- 
three ; they are only those which have come into prominent notice, 
and are certainly a mere fraction of the crimes committed. The 


4 Probably Sir Alfred de Rutzen meant that this vice was the principal cause of 
the crime of embezzlement. Drink is unquestionably the chief cause of crime in 


general. 
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last issue of this paper further contains this very significant state- 
ment on the authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury, during his 
speech in the debate last year: “The number of prosecuted em- 
bezzlements traceable to betting for the five and a half years ending 
May 1901, was 320, and these figures were given in evidence before 
the Select Committee; but in the three years which have since 
elapsed the number has been 244, instead of 175, which would have 
been the proportionate figure, thus showing the great increase of 40 
per cent.” On examining the list given, it may be noted that the 
victims, for such they may be truly styled, of the gambling habit, 
were usually persons in the position of clerks, cashiers, commercial 
travellers, shop assistants, post-office employés, and generally those 
holding confidential positions and having money passing through 
their hand; at every turn temptation dogged their steps, they 
yielded at last, and their careers ended in ruin, conviction before the 
courts, or suicide, Of those whe may read these pages perhaps there 
are few who cannot recall instances of men who have been reduced 
to utter poverty by the gambling fascination. I myself know 
several, including that of a gentleman once of good social position, 
who, having once yielded to the temptation, plunged deeper and 
deeper in order to recover his losses, and with several others depend- 
ing upon him, unable to face the horror of utter ruin, committed 
suicide, leaving his widow and family destitute and depending on 
charity for their daily bread. The present spread of gambling 
amongst the masses represents a very formidable evil, and that con- 
nected with horse racing particularly so, for the following reasons. 
In exchange for loss of time, misdirection of intelligence, waste of 
energy, and expenditure of money, it produces absolutely nothing, 
except indeed much that is evil, for it brings to the front many of 
the worst qualities of our nature. 

It is notorious that when gambling-tables were numerous in con- 
tinental watering-places, the habitués were, to a large extent, of a 
highly disreputable class. Men of shady antecedents, with ugly 
stories attached to their names, clustered abcut on the look-out for 
the unwary, the moral atmosphere was very low, and many a man 
or woman formerly of good position, once fascinated by the allure- 
ment of chance-made money, became enslaved by this evil habit 
and gradually sank to the companionship of the adventurer and the 
charlatan. In fact, it would seem that the very worst human . 
elements have a tendency to focus themselves in any locality where 
the game of chance may be made a profession or an occupation ; 
and in England a distinct, but most undesirable, type of man 
finds a special attraction in the crowded racecourse. Here he is 
especially dangerous, because organised gangs of these fellows work 
together, and, when they outnumber the police, as they almost 
invariably do, they perpetrate robbery with violence, too often with: 
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absolute impunity. Attention has been frequently called in the 
papers to this racecourse rowdyism, and I select from many other 
cases one noticed in the Globe some years ago under the heading 
“The Forces of Disorder.” 


“At the Brighton race meeting last week a gentleman won £350, 
which he drew in notes from a bookmaker and then proceeded to his 
carriage, where he had left his wife. He had hardly taken his seat when 
a gang of about fifty or sixty roughs, evidently organised, surrounded the 
vehicle, dragged the gentleman out, threw him on the ground, rifled him 
of his money, and also of his watch and chain. They then kicked him 
violently, so that blood poured from his head, and they made off, leaving 
their victim bleeding on the ground. During the scene the unfortunate 
man’s wife, before whom at the distance of a few yards this shocking scene 
was perpetrated, shrieked in horror for assistance, while two policemen, 
the only ones on the spot, made an absolutely ineffectual attempt at a 
rescue,” 


Disgracefal transactions of this kind are by no means uncommon, 
and, indeed, seem to be of more frequent occurrence than formerly 
at race meetings throughout the country. It stands to reason that 
they are only possible on account of the paucity of the police force 
usually employed. But I would ask, Is it not at the same time 
monstrous and astounding that, in a thickly-populated and highly- 
civilised country like England, a tax-paying and law-abiding citizen 
can be plundered and nearly murdered in open daylight, in the 
presence also of a very large concourse of people, the bulk of whom 
are on the side of law and order? I have no hesitation in stating 
that in none, even in the partially-settled districts of the United 
States or of Australia, could an event such as I have described have 
taken place, or, if it did, very speedy and vigorous steps would be 
taken by the local authorities to vindicate the law, or, failing that, 
the citizens themselves would promptly form a vigilance committee 
and equally promptly administer lynch law. That racecourse 
ruffianism, and that, too, in an organised form, should be tolerated 
and the law set at defiance must indicate something essentially 
wrong in our social system, and also something very faulty in the 
means employed by functionaries who are highly paid and vested 
with ample powers to ensure protection for our lives and property. 

It is not only on the racecourse, however, that these rowdies are 
dangerous. When returning from the races by train gross outrages 
are perpetrated on inoffensive passengers, and accounts of these 
have been continually published. In the St. James's (Gazette of 
June 21, 1901, it was stated that a passenger was brought to St. 
Thomas's Hospital early that morning snffering from serious injuries, 
the results of an adventure while returning from Ascot races the 
day before. The man was returning to town by train when, 
between Ascot and Bagshot, he was set upon by three men in the 
carriage, robbed, and thrown out on the line. He was found late 
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at night and taken to Bagshot Station, where his injuries were 
dressed by the resident doctor, who found it necessary to amputate 
one of the patient’s hands. The following morning he had to 
be sent to St. Thomas’s Hospital. It is unquestionable that all 
through there ensues from the practice of gambling demoralisation, 
dishonesty, and dangerous perversion of moral sense. 

When multitudes of men live under the chronic concitions of 
being either on the eve of making a fortune or on the brink of ruin 
according to the results of a race, the lowest espionage employed to 
gain stable secrets is met in its turn by trickery and deception. 
When the issues are so great, the sums of money in the aggregate 
so vast, and when multitudes of men are perpetually hovering on the 
borderland of wealth and poverty ; then of necessity there is formed 
an immense intricate system of fraud, mendacity, chicanery, and 
duplicity. Gambling too arouses no elevated sentiment, but we 
observe on its track, ruined households, wrecked careers, suicide and 
crime. 

It is a distinct check to industry and favours idleness. 

It produces poverty and misfortune. 

It demoralises the character. 

Though large sums of money are continually transferred, practi- 
cally the only eventual gainers are the bookmakers, whose profession 
constitutes a distinctly vicious industry. 

Beyond all doubt the practice is largely responsible for the shift- 
lessness and indigence of the English lower middle class. 

It must now become a question for serious consideration how best 
to deal with a system which without one single redeeming attribute 
is accountable for such extensive mischief, and which is rapidly 
damaging the national character. I would suggest that the penal- 
ties should be considerably increased both in the cases of business 
houses being used for gambling and for street betting ; also that for 
a second or third offence imprisonment in addition to the fine should 
be ordered. If for various reasons detection is not as frequent as 
it might be, this is merely a question of increased vigilance on the 
part of Scotland Yard: a special force of detectives would secure 
abundance of convictions, and this with increased penalties would 
probably speedily settle the question. It should always be remem- 
bered that the evil is spreading with rapidity, large classes who were 
formerly free from the vice are becoming infected, and the longer it 
goes on unchecked the more difficult will it be to eradicate. The 
heart of this vicious industry would also be struck at if newspapers 
were forbidden to publish betting prices. No one journal can, 
without great risk, afford to discontinue the practice; but all the 
reputable journals would no doubt welcome a restriction which 
because it would be common to all would injure none of them. 

In 1902 the Select Committee of the House of Lords appointed to 
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inquire into the increase of public betting, after having heard a 
great deal of evidence, made a Report in which the opinion was ex- 
pressed that the practice of betting had increased considerably of 
late, especially amongst the working classes. The Committee also, 
considering it was impossible altogether to suppress betting, believed 
that the best method of reducing the practice was to localise it as far 
as possible on racecourses and other places where sport is carried 
on. The Committee also suggested that on conviction of betting in 
the streets with men, the bookmaker should be liable to a fine of 
£10 for the first offence, £20 for the second offence, and that for any 
subsequent offence the magistrate couldj either impose a fine not 
exceeding £50, or send the bookmaker to prison without the option 
of a fine. Also that on a bookmaker being convicted of betting in 
the streets with women, boys, and girls, or otherwise inducing them 
to bet, the magistrate should have the power of sending him to 
prison without the option of a fine. Indeed, the present Bill seems 
to have been framed generally on the lines recommended by this 
Commission. 

The object of advising further stringency than is enforced in the 
existing Act was that the Committee were satisfied that the practice 
of street betting having increased very much recently, it was the 
cause of most of the evils arising from gambling amongst the work- 
ing classes. It was considered also that much evil was due to 
bookmakers lying in wait to catch working men in their dinner hour 
outside factories and workshops in order to induce them to stake 
their money. Amongst the suggestions a typical case was cited of 
one bookmaker who was convicted twenty-five times in four years, 
and paid in fines and costs £137 8s. It seemed obvious therefore 
that the profits of his transactions must have been very large, also 
that the penalties provided by the law were insufficient to restrain 
men of his class. 

The above is a summary of several of the suggestions made by 
the Committee, and no doubt they may form the basis of future 
legislation, although a strenuous attempt made lately in this direc- 
tion has proved abortive. On May 18 last year a very moderate and 
well-considered measure known as Lord Davey’s Betting Bill came 
up for second reading in the House of Lords, and was unfortunately 
thrown out by a majority of nine. The Bishop of Hereford, how- 
ever, explained to the House that twelve of the prelates had 
promised to vote for the Bill if the division were taken at a time 
which would be consistent with the performance of their various 
duties, but having been presented at a period during which they 
had other engagements, the Bill was lost. Had they voted, it would 
have passed the second reading, it would have almost certainly 
passed the Commons, and the nation would have reaped great benefit 
from an excellent but a not too drastic measure. In view of the 
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foregoing it is much to be hoped that the country has acquired a 
substantial corresponding advantage from the performance of the 
obligations, whatever they may have been, which were so important 
as to effectually hinder the prelates from exercising their political 
power at atime when they might have used it fora great and pal- 
pable national benefit. During the seven and a half years which 
elapsed previous to the introduction of the Bill for second reading, 
there have been traced to betting entanglements 106 suicides, 506 
embezzlements, 21 of the chief recorded showing a loss of 
£270,000, presumably gone into the pockets of bookmakers, and 288 
bankruptcies.1 These, be it remembered, are only the publicly 
recorded cases, but in addition how many suicides may not have 
attracted public notice, or may have been ascribed to other than the 
true cause? How many embezzlements may not have been dis- 
covered as yet, or may not have been followed by prosecution ? 
How many cases of ruin may have occurred followed by beggary 
though not by official bankruptcy ? No doubt the present Bill in its 
general aspects may become law, but in the interregnum millions of 
the working classes are being daily demoralised for the benefit of a 
few bookmakers, a noxious parasitic trade flourishes unchecked, a 
constant temptation is present to the clerk or those through whose 
hands money is continually passing, wholesome legislation is delayed 
for a time, and the delay represents more suicides, bankruptcies, 
embezzlements, ruined homes, spoiled careers, injured reputations, 
distorted energies, poverty, sorrow, disgrace and despair. 

Relative to betting, Mr. Charles Booth quotes the evidence of a 
police inspector as follows: “ Betting is increasing out of all pro- 
portion to other forms of vice,” and he did not think it would ever 
be stopped. He himself has had ‘‘one man up five times already in 
the month, each time convicted, each time fined £5, but beginning 
again at once,” and he knew that if he went out at that very moment 
he would find him booking bets. “Gambling,” say the clergy (and 
by this betting is chiefly meant), “ presses drink hard as the greatest 
evil of the day”; all “gamble more than they drink; newspapers, 
knowledge of arithmetic, more holidays, all encourage it.” 2 

The author further states that “Gambling clubs are equally 
irrepressible, They are raided, and perhaps closed, but are opened 
again, or make a fresh start in some way. One of our informants 
said he had heard the proprietor of one such place, after being fined, . 
say to his friends, in leaving the court, that the club would be open 
for play as usual that evening.” 

However wise and carefully framed laws may be, we can never 
hope that they will make the gambler steady and pradent. Customs 
are sometimes stronger than laws, and with our increasing 


1 Times, June 2, 1903. See Bishop of Hereford’s letter. 
2 Life and Labour in London, by Charles Booth, vol. viii. p. 38. 
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wealth certain customs have grown apace which have distinctly 
favoured vicious tendencies. Legislation, however, can do some- 
thing ; for it may do much to keep the incentives and temptations 
to evil from the rising generation ; voluntary effort, represented by 
organised and wisely administered benevolence and assisted by 
legislation, can give the poor a purer life, more wholesome surround- 
ings, and more elevated thought; but both benevolence and legis- 
lation are at present terribly hampered by powerful baneful influences 
and habits which, as long as they remain unchecked, must continue 
to poison the moral nature and retard the advancement of the 
English poor. ; 
There is not the remotest doubt that the prevalence of the 
gambling spirit is largely due to the fact that it is fashionable. 
The aristocracy and the wealthy classes generally commencing to 
indulge in it as a so-called pastime, gradually make it the business 
of their lives, its fascination takes possession of the mind and 
diverts it from other nobler aims and objects. Racing, as a sport, 
has, it is trae, the useful tendency of promoting a high breed of 
horses, but it can be dissociated from the low and pernicious adjuncts 
of turf gambling which have promoted wholesale ruin and so often 
brought ruin and disgrace on men of old and respected lineage.! 
Were a decided action taken against gambling by the leaders of 
society, the example would be quickly followed by the various 
underlying strata of the community, and legislation would find a 
powerful auxiliary in its efforts against one of the most serious evils 
which afflict our country. The leisured, cultured, and moneyed 
sections of society have at their command every possible form of 
field sports and outdoor pastimes, the pleasures of society, of travel 
in distant lands for those fond of adventure, and every species of 
intellectual resource are at their command. Our wealthy classes 
would not therefore have much to resign in taking the above course, 
for in no country in the world do families of wealth and influence 
possess a wider field of varied enjoyments, or a greater scope of 
usefulness than in England. Gambling can at most be called a 
very spurions pleasure, and is, in fact, a dangerous, feverish, 
unwholesome form of mental excitement, involving distress which 
far outbalances any occasional satisfaction at an infrequent stroke of 
lack, and every tendency of which points to moral decadence. 
Daring the first quarter of last century the nobles and squires 
indulged in cock-fighting as an amusement, but by degrees public 
opinion turned against the practice, and the best members of society 
considered it common and vuigar. For a period it was then 
indulged in by the very low and uneducated, being considered highly 
disreputable, until at last legislation forbade it altogether. In like 


4 Mr, Justice Lawrence: ‘‘If you could get rid of the Ring, horse-racing mizht 
become what it once was—a noble sport.” 
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manner were the more thoughtful and far-seeing of our aristocracy 
to recognise the evils of turf gambling and to set their faces against 
it, their patriotic example would speedily be followed by others, an 
upper class anti-gambling league would probably be formed, the 
healthy impetus would continually receive fresh strength, and 
backed up, as it would be, by legislation, one of the worst plague 
spots of English society becoming unfashionable, would gradually 
disappear. 
CHARLES ROLLESTON. 





IS VACCINATION A DISASTROUS 
DELUSION ? 


Huntin@ the truth through a jungle of conflicting statistics -is a 
form of sport to which most people exhibit a very reasonable 
repugnance, and it is doubtless because an elaborate balancing of 
disputed figures appears to them an indispensable preliminary to a 
sound decision on the vaccination controversy that so many persons 
are ready to announce emphatically that they know, and want to know, 
nothing about it. 

It is the object of this article to show that a judgment adverse to 
vaccination may be grounded immovably on recognised principles of 
common sense, drawing only: upon facts of common knowledge and 
general admission. It is only necessary in the first place to ask the 
reader to throw off the hypnosis which an established tradition 
imposes even upon intelligent minds, so that the facts may be 
viewed from the right focus and the issues allowed to dispose them- 
selves in their just and natural perspective. 

The first thing to claim remark about vaccination is the unique 
position it occupies as the only medical prescription enforced by 
law and involving the surgical inoculation of disease upon healthy 
bodies. On this account it is, or should be, perfectly obvious that 
the practice stands in need of a moral and scientific sanction which 
should be unique like itself—which should, in fact, be absolutely 
overwhelming. 

If this is not obvious to every one now, when the rite has sur- 
rounded itself with the artificial respect always accorded in some 
measure to an established institution, it was clear enough to most 
people when, fifty years ago, it was first proposed to associate legal 
compulsion with vaccination. 

It was felt that the least that could be asked of vaccination was 
that it should involve no risk and confer a complete and enduring 
immunity from small-pox, and it was mainly on the strength of the 
assurance to that effect readily proffered by the high priests of medi- 
cine of that day that opposition in Parliament was overcome. 

Some people thought then, and some people (including the writer) 
think now, that much more even than this is needed to justify legal 
compulsion in the matter. It should be shown that small-pox is a 
much more pressing and universal danger than in fact it is or ever 
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was, and that it cannot be fought by the hygienic and sanitary 
methods which have proved effectual in all kindred diseases, and 
have the advantage of strengthening the resistance of the constita- 
tion not against one infection but against all. Even if all this 
could be shown, the reason for compulsion is still to seek, for if 
vaccination were an effectual prophylactic, the vaccinated can stand 
in no danger from the unvaccinated, and if these latter have not 
enough intelligence to take an obvious precaution, it would seem 
entirely desirable that they should be permitted to perish out of the 
land. 

When, therefore, we remember that all the claims and pretensions 
on which vaccination originally established itself, so far from having 
been strengthened in the lapse of years and the spread of scientific 
thought and research, have been either in part or in ‘whole gradually 
surrendered, surrendered after obstinate and prolonged resistance to 
overmastering accumulations of adverse evidence ; when we remember 
that it is now officially on record that risk attaches to vaccination 
and that its protective efficacy is limited both in time and in degree, 
we are left to wonder how the propriety of its legal enforcement 
can still be thought admissible even to argument. As, however, 
numbers of otherwise reasonable people do in fact find it nowise 
outrageous or inadmissible, we have to deal with their tacit 
assumption that the risk attending vaccination is very small and the 
advantage very great. 

The question of risk has the first and by far the larger claim on 
our attention, for if the operation were merely useless we might 
regard with equanimity or even philosophic amusement the curious 
fervour which the medical hierarchy and, by sympathy, the legis- 
lature have evinced in its favour. In this aspect, however, the 
subject is really too serious even for satire. We have travelled a 
long way from the days when Sir John Simon claimed that “against 
the vast gain of vaccination there was no loss to count.” It is no 
longer a question in any responsible quarter whether vaccination is 
dangerous. The question is, how dangerous? Keeping as far as 
possible to the rule of using vaccinist and medical evidence so as to 
avoid peddling with particular statistics, we may turn first to the 
Royal Commission, whose majority report (countered effectively and 
in detail by the minority report) is on its face a prolonged special 
pleading for vaccination. We find the following admissions : 

(Sec. 399) “It is not open to doubt that there have been cases ° 
in which injuries and death have resulted from vaccination,” 

(Sec. 410) ‘‘It is established that lymph contains organisms, and 
may contain those which under certain conditions may be productive 
of erisipelas.” 

(Sec, 417) “It may indeed easily be the fact that vaccination 
. . » does occasionally serve as an exciting cause of a scrofulous 
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outbreak.” In Sec. 413 we discover that vaccination may become 
exceptionally risky through special circumstances, such as the 
prevalence of disease in the neighbourhood ; and finally, that (Secs. 
420, 421), though formerly denied, it was no longer open to doubt 
that ‘‘ it is possible to convey syphilis in the act of vaccination.” 

A parent who has lost a child in any of these ways can hardly 
be expected to derive solace from Sec. 419, which tells us that “ it 
could only be attributed to what is known as idiosyncracy on the 
part of the child, a peculiarity of health attended by exceptional 
susceptibility to the specific virus of vaccinia.” 

The majority Commissioners, while admitting the risk, suggest 
that it may as reasonably be disregarded as many other risks uni- 
versally taken, such, for instance, as railway travelling, and quote 
figures showing one death to 1400 vaccinations. But railway 
fatalities in this country are about one in 50,000,000, and even if 
there were no difference between 1400 and 50,000,000 there is much 
difference between a risk enforced by law and a risk willingly under- 
taken. Moreover, there is clamant cause to question the accuracy 
of the above estimate of vaccinal fatalities, for it represents only the 
deaths officially returned by medical men as due to vaccination, and 
it is notorious that few doctors will return a death to that cause if 
they can ascribe it to any other, which it is usually quite easy to do. 
They need only name the affection set up by the operation, and 
ignore the direct or indirect origin of it. This method of “ saving 
vaccination from reproach” has not only been recommended in a 
medical journal, but has been openly professed by a medical officer 
of health (Dr. May, of Aston) at a medical conference, with a candour 
that argued full confidence in the approval of his colleagues. It is, 
therefore, not wonderful that since 1881, when the entry of deaths 
under this heading began to the present time (when the entry has 
been, ominously, discontinued), the general register shows only an 
average of fifty deaths a year from vaccination. It is not surprising 
that the deaths after vaccination, so frequently recorded in the daily 
papers, turn out (after a strenuous argument between coroner and 
aggrieved relatives) to be due not to vaccination but to pneumonia, 
septicemia, meningitis, or some other of the many diseases which the 
unhappy idiosyncrasy of the deceased invited. Of the number and 
variety of these diseases some notion may be gleaned from the report 
of Dr. Makuna’s medical committee of inquiry, instituted shortly be- 
fore the last Royal Commission, with the view of reassuring the public 
as to the innocence of vaccination, but which signally failed to do so. 
Its results ought to be better known. Four thousand medical 
practitioners were circularised on the subject. The question which 
coneerns us, asked what diseases the witness had, in his experience, 
known to result from vaccination. To this there were only 370 
answers, and it is a fair assumption that those readiest to reply would 
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be those who had least to testify against vaccination, Nevertheless, 
more than forty different diseases are mentioned, including 126 cases 
of erisipelas, sixty-four of eczema, fifty-three of syphilis! twenty-two of 
erythema, nine of scrofula, as well as cases of cancer, convulsions, blind- 
ness, abcesses, boils, tuberculosis, paralysis, meningitis, diseased bones, 
and many others, Such returns represent, of course,only cases where the 
mischief follows directly and obviously on vaccination, and these can 
form only a small proportion of the whole evil wrought. Where, by 
disturbance of the constitutional balance, or by direct implantation, 
vaccination has admitted the seeds of a slowly incubating disease, it 
must, in the immense majority of cases, prove impossible to track 
the blame indisputably to the right door. As a rule, when a doctor 
has vaccinated an applicant, he has done with him, and if, as often 
happens, untoward developments supervene after the local affection 
has healed, he knows nothing of it, and if he did would probably 
scout the suggested affiliation. There is much evidence as to the 
ease and frequency with which such cases escape notice. In one of 
the cases of syphilitic epidemic after vaccination (of which Dr. 
Creighton has recorded a score in the Encyclopedia Britannica), 
which was tracked out from an accidental clue by an independent 
medical investigator, it was found that the eleven cases in question 
were entirely unknown either to the general practitioners or public 
vaccinator in whose district they resided. 

Dr. Charles Fox, of Cardiff, published (E. W. Allen, 1890) fifty-six 
personally investigated cases of vaccinal casualties with seventeen 
deaths, and in only two of these, where he himself gave the certifi- 
cate, was vaccination mentioned, 

The general inference from the above facts is confirmed by the 
ominous increase in the last half century of various diseases of this 
slowly-maturing class, diseases whose common feature is derangement 
and disintegration of the cellular tissue. 

Of these tuberculosis is probably the most in point. It is a disease 
to which the cow is especially liable, and its presence in the animal 
(as experiment has proved) can often be determined only by a post- 
mortem examination. According to Dr. Perron, in a French medical 
journal, tuberculosis, which was once an exceptional thing, has in the 
last hundred years been steadily extending its ravages, in spite of the 
general advancement in hygiene, till it has attained the rank of a 
pestilence. He finds himself compelled to the conviction that its 
casual connection is with vaccination as the only condition which has 
advanced step for step therewith. Herein he finds explanation of 
the extraordinary devastation wrought by tuberculosis in the 
European armies (especially in the first and second year after enlist- 
ment) where re-vaccination is the order of the day, in spite of the 
care otherwise lavished on the soldiers’ physical welfare. With this 
clue we may find significance in the figures recently published 
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showing the deaths from tuberculosis in Germany (where vaccinatio1 is 
now most at home) as thrice more numerous than in England. As 
we have a much larger urban population this proportion, on avy other 
than our present hypothesis, stands absolutely unexplained. 

Another malignant disease affrightingly on the increase, an 
increase also unexplained, in spite of the weird and wonderful 
guesses which range in accusation from tomatoes to common salt, is 
cancer. Where all is dark it is not intended to dogmatise, but it is 
permissible to point out that the evidence tending to implicate 
vaccination in the matter has more body and substance than that of 
any other theory hitherto promulgated. Among so many absurd 
conjectures solemnly canvassed we may at least take note of some 
considerations advanced by an Australian doctor—Meyer. He points 
out that while twenty-one years are needed to complete the growth 
of a human being, four or five years represent that of the cow ; that 
the cells of which the cow’s flesh is constituted grow much more 
rapidly than the human cells ; and consequently that the introduction 
of bovine protoplasm into the human system must tend to upset the 
constitutional balance, to foster disorganisation of cellular tissue, 
and promote the general conditions of disparity, disintegration, and 
destruction in which cancer finds birth. In the Medical Press of 
March, 1903, J. J. Clarke, MB. F.R.C.S., states as the result of 
his own investigations, that certain ‘“ bodies” found in the vaccine 
pustule are indistinguishable from certain bodies found in cancerous 
growths, and commenting on this letter the Editor of the Homepuathic 
World remarks: “It is exceedingly dangerous to vaccinate persons 
who have a latent tendency to cancerous growths. We have seen 
several cases in which cancer has blazed up immediately after 
vaccination.” As a confirmatory item we may add a statement, 
recently given publicity by the Daily News, that the highest cancer 
mortality isin Bavaria and the lowest in Hungary—respectively the 
first and almost the last countries to accept vaccination. 

An even more serious indictment, though it does not immediately 
concern the people of this country, is that which connects vacci- 
nation with the wide-spread recrudescence of leprosy in modern 
times—the most terrible and loathsome of all diseases which efilict 
mankind, It is a disease which often lurks many years in the blood 
before declaring itself, and that in countries where it is common the 
long prevailing practice of arm-to-arm innoculation would often 
be the means of disseminating it, is no more than might reasonably 
be expected. 

That it has in fact done so can hardly be doubted by any 
unbiassed person who will consult the mass of evidence to that effect 
accumulated by Mr. William Tebb, F.R.G.S., through personal 
investigation in all parts of the world, and publisbed in his 
Recrudescence of Leprosy. No other of the many theories of this 
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terrible phenomenon has anything like an equal weight of argument 
behind it. 

Common sense will read clearly enough the lesson of all this. 
“When once you interfere with the order of Nature there is no 
knowing where the result will end.” 

It is primarily in this aspect of the risks known and unknown with 
which vaccination threatens the general constitution, that the subject 
has been approached by perhaps the most illustrious of the many 
“ignorant and misguided fanatics ” who object to the operation.’ 

Citing an admission by Sir James Paget that vaccination probably 
effects a permanent change in the components of the body, he inquires 
whether it is likely that the constitution can be altered in relation to 
one invading agent and remain unchanged in regard to all other 
invading agents. There is every reason @ priori to believe the 
contrary, and to think that a system which has taken up a morbific 
principle, even though it should acquire thereby immunity from 
cognate disease, must have its power of resistance to perturbing 
influences in general diminished. Mr. Spencer finds evidence of 
this general relative debility in the greatly increased severity and 
enlarged incidence of many diseases such as measles and influenza, 
which before vaccination became general were of relatively rare 
occurrence and trifling in their effect. By a comparison of the 
infant mortality returns in quinquennial periods before and since 
compulsory vaccination, he finds that “the mortality from eight 
specified diseases either directly communicable or exacerbated by 
vaccination, increased from 20,524 to 41,353 per million births 
per annum, though the infant mortality from all causes together had 
diminished. In the same cause he finds a probable explanation 
of the defective eye-sight and dentition which have become s0 
prevalent, giving examples to show that owing to the teeth and sense 
organs arising out of the dermal layer in the embryo, skin diseases 
(of which vaccination is one) are liable to produce abnormalities in 
all of these. Here again it is not impertinent to remember that in 
Germany defective teeth and eye-sight are notoriously common. 
Also in point happens to be the evidence of an undertaker who 
applied to Mr. Lane (October, 1902) for a certificate of exemption. 
He based his objection on the knowledge of the dangers of vaccina- 
tion which he had acquired in the course of his business. He said 
he had placed many children in their coffins who had suffered terribly 
from vaccination, and mentioned incidentally that of his own nine 
children only the two unvaccinated had preserved sound teeth. Two 
other conscientious objectors, as medical men, I must find space to 
quote. Dr. Allinson in applying to Mr. Curtis Bennett, August, 
1902, testified: “I have a conscientious’ objection. I have 
been a medical man twenty-five’ years and an assistant public 
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vaccinator three years, and have passed through three epidemics of 
small-pox. During the time that I was assistant public vaccinator 
I saw any amount of injury and even a good many deaths.” 

Dr. Knaggs, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., was fined at Marylebone Police 
Court, May 12, 1903, for having in swenty years’ experience acquired 
an objection to vaccination on these grounds: (1) Cow-pox was so 
similar to a certain loathsome disease as to be difficult to distinguish ; 
(2) Dentition in children was greatly injured by it; (3) And in his 
experience the effects of vaccination were often of a very serious 
character. 

It is time, however, to take note of a possible objection to the 
foregoing argument, suggested by the course of a recent inquest at 
Westcott on a case of vaccinal syphilis (see Morning Leader, Decem- 
ber 5, 12, and 16). The coroner laboured to fix the taint on the 
mother, and refused to hear evidence from the Royal Commission’s 
report, that this was one of the recognised risks of vaccination, on 
the ground that the new method of securing pure vaccine has made 
such risks obsolete. On this plea I pass the following remarks: 

(1) It gives away one hundred years of vaccination at one fell 
swoop. (2) The same claim has been made for each of the various 
lympbs that have replaced each other at intervals from Jenner's 
“ horse-grease”” down. (3) Mr. Long (President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board), challenged in Parliament as late as March 1902, said, 
“It is impossible to guarantee lymph.” (4) As the characteristic 
organism of vaccinia has never been identified, it is clearly impossible 
to say of any lymph that it contains that organism and no other. 
According to the Indian Lancet, “ glycerine is a nutritive medium 
for the growth of putrefactive and other germs.” The London 
Lancet, after an investigation of the various lymphs on the market 
in 1902, pronounced them nearly all alive with “ innumerable” 
extraneous organisms, and placed that of the Jenner Institute only 
twelfth in order of merit. (5) It was to this “ glycerinated ” 
lymph that a German Commission of investigation cttributed the 
disaster at Rugen, where vaccination infected 320 persons with a 
loathsome disease, and the Royal Commission recorded eighty-four 
cases of serious injury, with twenty-four deaths, from its use. 
(6) Finally, we learn from the last medical supplement to the Local 
Government Board report that quest has already begun for a substi- 
tute for this pure and impeccable lymph, a medium being wanted 
‘“*more competent to eliminate from the lymph extraneous organ- 
isms” than glycerine. 

If more evidence is needed to prove the present lymph as 
malignant as its predecessors, take the report of Dr. Stewart, who, 
in June 1902 at Gore Farm, attended 587 workmen vaccinated with 
the latest lymph and all possible precautions, and bribed thereto at 
5s..a head. No less than 28 per cent. had to go on the tick list. 
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Dr. Stewart explains that with night nursing the convalescence 
would have been shortened ; and no doubt a week at Brighton would 
have been highly beneficial; but, as Mr. Bernard Shaw pointed out 
in the Times, if the whole population were vaccinated on the same 
system and with the same results the bill would run to £70,000,000 
per decade, 

The experienca of Leicester is eloquent beyond mistake in the 
same sense. In 1873, when vaccination was at its height there 
(over 90 per cent.), the general death rate was also at its height— 
27 per 1000, or 5 per 1000 worse than the average for England 
and Wales. Since that year, when small-pox killed 360 people in 
the town and with them the local faith in vaccination, the death 
rate has been on the decline. In 1889, when vaccination had sunk 
to 5 per cent., the death rate had fallen to 17°5, and in 1901 to 
less than 16, one of the lowest in the kingdom, in spite of every 
disadvantage of soil and situation. 

There is an almost unmanageable abundance of similar evidence. 
Any one making inquiries among those he meets will probably be 
surprised at the number of casualties from this cause he will hear 
of. Such cases are rarely obtraded in view of the pooh-pooh atti- 
tude affected by doctors and others towards them; but it is not 
uncommon to hear an invalid date his or her trouble from vaccina- 
tion, and any nurse will testify that the most critical period for 
children is that following vaccination. Time, in short, has tho- 
roughly justified the @ priori distrust of vaccination repeatedly 
expressed by Kant, who “apprehended dangerous consequences 
from the absorption of a brutal miasma into the human blood,” 

The indictment set out above is even now far from exhaustive, 
for it omits the various collateral ramifications of evil and mischief 
whick derive from the same disastrous root. We owe to vaccina- 
tion, by false analogy, the numerous prophylactic serums which are 
steadily extending their ravages throughout the world; the enteric 
serum which was inflicted on our own army going to South Africa, 
with such conspicuous effect that the losses from enteric were 
thrice the losses in battle; the Haffkeine plague sernm which 
has been lavished so generously on the poor Iudian that plague has 
ever since been raging without interruption among the “ protected ” 
populations. 

Tne time has come to arraign emphatically the whole principle 
of introducing disease into healthy bodies on the hypothetical 
chance of mitigating their hypothetical invasion at some future 
time by an increasingly rare, local, and intermittent disease, the 
risk of which to a person living under ordinary conditions is prac- 
tically nil. It is a principle which, if carried out with the universal 
consistency that Dr. Bond advocates, would make vaccination or re- 
vaccination for some disease or other a weekly or even daily occupation. 
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I have dwelt at length on this aspect of the question because it 
is so largely ignored in controversy, though it is here the dispute 
should really hinge, Given the facts I have adduced, it becomes 
absolutely monstrous that the State should countenance or encou- 
rage, far more enforce, a practice so profundly open to question. 

It should be needless to carry the controversy further, but reason is 
still at a discount in the affairs of men, and as there will be found 
many who can minimise to their own satisfaction the significance of 
the foregoing evidence, it becomes advisable to enter upon the 
other branch of the subject and ask how far the specific efficacy of 
vaccination has been established. 

The first argument and main stand-by of the case for vaccination 
proves on examination to be a gigantic “‘ post hoc ergo propter hoc” 
fallacy. We are pointed to “the enormous decline of small-pox 
since vaccination came in.’ What is “ enormous” turns out to be 
the exaggeration employed upon pre-and-post-vaccination small-pox 
to magnify it in the one case and minimise it in the other. I 
append some instances of this because they will also serve to 
exhibit the astonishing looseness and carelessness with which medical 
controversialists are in the habit of handling statistics, a tendency of 
which space will not permit me to give any adequate illustration. 

In the days when vaccination was struggling into acceptance, 
The National Vaccine Establishment issued periodical reports (under 
the auspices of Parliament), which were intended to recommend 
vaccination to the public. In these we find the following extra- 
ordinary fluctuations in its estimate of pre-vaccination London 
small-pox mortality. It begins moderately enough with 2000 per 
annum. This, according to the Royal Commission, is accurate for 
the century, but in the two decades before vaccination it had sunk 
to 1750. In the report of 1826, however, the estimate has 
mysteriously mounted to 4000, although this figure, according to 
the London bills of mortality, was never reached in a single year 
of the eighteenth century. In 1836 we find “the annual loss of life 
by small-pox in the metropolis and within the bills of mortality alone 
before vaccination was established exceeded 5000.” In 1839 the 
conclusion is drawn ‘“ that 4000 lives are saved every year in London 
since vaccination so largely superseded variolation.” 

If it be said that greater care and accuracy are nowadays 
employed, take an example as late as 1880, furnished by Mr. Ernest 
Hart, editor of the British Medical Journal, who, in “The Truth 
About Vaccination,” gives the annual average London small-pox 
mortality per million for forty years, 1728-57 and 1771-80, as 
about 18,000 per million living. So this great authority, the 
Royal Commission itself being witness, merely multiplied the right 
number by six. In 1884 a tract from the National Health Society, 
approved by the Local Government Board, states “ before the intro- 
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duction of vaccination, small-pox killed 40,000 persons yearly in this 
country.” Such figures are produced by exaggerating the London 
mortality and then estimating that of the whole country on the 
same scale, although, while in filthy London small-pox was always 
present, in many parts of the country it was practically unknown. 

Statements equally and even more monstrous are freely met with 
even at the present day. These are distributed so widely through 
the various authoritative channels which are always at the disposal 
of an established superstition, that for the most part, what with 
medical bias and editorial ignorance, “ panting truth toils after them 
in vain.” 

Even if this “ enormous ” disparity between small-pox before vacci- 
nation and since were a fact, instead of a fiction, it would prove nothing 
to the point. In the first place the advance of vaccination involved the 
disuse of inoculation which, as medical historians now admit, con- 
tributed to spread instead of diminish small-pox. In the next place 
small-pox, like other contagious diseases, is subject to “‘ enormous ” 
fluctuations in severity, to cycles of alternate recurrence and 
quiescence. Farther, like other zymotics, it exhibits a well-marked 
and universal preference for the haunts of dirt and over-crowding ; 
and, therefore, the wave of hygienic enlightenment, which arose 
about the end of the eighteenth century and overflowed the world 
in close concurrence with vaccination, would have been enough in 
itself to explain the diminufion of small-pox. This last considera- 
tion can only be appreciated by those who have made themselves 
acquainted with the loathsome condition of matters sanitary in 
towns up to the time referred to: the narrow streets, the reckless 
accumulation of refuse, the cesspools reeking at every corner. 
“The universal practice of cow-poxing,” writes Dr: Creighton 
(Encyc. Britt.), “is based upon the assumption that this 
contagious skin disease imported from the tropics is a thing that 
Europe must reckon with for an indefinite time. On the other 
hand, the teaching of epidemiology is that a foreign pestilence 
never stays unless it finds quarters suited to its existence, and that 
it may even take its departure capriciously, as in the case of the 
plague, after it has had a certain career or on being displaced by 
some congener such as typhus ”—which has now itself disappeared 
before sanitation. I cannot refrain from citing the following de- 
lightful example of the lengths to which this non sequitur can’ be 
carried in the sacred interests of vaccination. It is taken from the 
same avgust pages as the preceding quotation, but from a writer 
of opposite views. “‘ This institution (Royal Jennerian Society 1802) 
began very prosperously, more than 12,000 persons having been 
inoculated in the first eighteen months, and with such effect that 
the deaths from small-pox, which for the latter half of the last 
century had averaged 2018 annually, fell in 1804 to 622.” 
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Comment on this gem of controversial ineptitude is need!ess. 
To touch it were to tarnish it. 

When we have thus carried the first line of the vaccinist defence, 
we find ourselves faced by an array of carefully selected statistics 
which turn out to be mostly either inexact or impertinent. On the 
statistical question a few prefatory remarks are advisable, It is 
often repeated that statistics may be made to prove anything, but 
no one can appreciate the full force of this saying who has not 
given some attention to medical polemics. There seems to be 
something in the conditions and pursuit of medicine which unfits 
doctors to deal accurately with figures. If scrupulous care and 
accuracy are ever needed it is in dealing with medical statistics, 
where so much of inference often hinges on so little of data, where 
the facts are withdrawn and often withheld from public inspection, 
and where the figures depend for their validity not only on the 
absolute good faith of the observer but on his freedom from the 
unconscious bias of pre-conceived theory, which often produces 
error not only of inference but of actual inspection. 

Instead of arguing at large I take the last report of the M.A.B, 
on a small-pox outbreak (1901-2), though it is less favourable to my 
purpose than many others, We find that, as usual, besides cases 
returned as Vaccinated and Unvaccinated, there is another class 
entitled Doubtful. On former occasions this class has sometimes out- 
numbered the other two together. Even here, with 436 cases out 
of 7500, it is quite large enough to make accurate conclusions impos- 
sible, There is no excuse for this class. Since 1873 even private 
as well as public vaccinations have been officially recorded, and the 
majority of these Doubtfuls (of whom 430 claimed to have been vacci- 
nated) could have been put beyond doubt. If the authorities con- 
tinue to put such numbers into this class, knowing it will draw the 
fire of the enemy, it is a fair inference that their case cannot afford 
to dispense with it. When we come to compare the fatality in the 
three classes, the explanation of this leaps to the eyes. While in 
the vaccinated and unvaccinated it is given at 9 and 31 per cent. 
respectively, the doubtful have the terrible death rate of 51 per cent. 
The absurdity of these figures is evident from the fact that if accu- 
rate they show it is worse, in the proportion of five to three, to be 
possibly unvaccinated than to be certainly unvaccinated. Of course, 
the reason is that the worst cases have usually an eruption so profuse 
as to hide the vaccination marks, and the invisibility of the marks 
is held to warrant the inclasion of such among the “ doubtful ” class, 
which is thus used to relieve the vaccinated of their worst cases and 
to reinforce the theory of “ mitigation.” The unvaccinated class, 
however, is also, though less obviously, open to challenge. Apart 
from the presumable percentage of false entries, which previous 

exposures have shown to be sometimes a very large one—mistakes 
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often so glaring as to seem hardly compatible with good faith—we 
find it includes no less than 418 cases (93 deaths) which are stated 
to have been successfully vaccinated only after infection by small- 
pox. Obviously, and by Mrs. Anderson’s own admission, this leaves 
a large margin for possible error, and even if there were none, it is 
hard to see how deaths from small-pox plus vaccination should 
redound to the credit of vaccination. 

What puts it beyond doubt that these differences in the fatality 
rates have no connection with vaccination is the fact that the mor- 
tality per cent. on all cases together comes out at 16°87, this time, 
as usually, the same as before vaccination was heard of. Yet it is 
on the strength of these figures that Mrs. G. Anderson (in prodigious 
letters to the Times) urges compulsory revaccination every ten years. 
The fact that she admits 134 vaccinated cases under ten ought to be 
enough to knock the bottom out of her proposal even if 177 deaths 
under ten had not been returned unvaccinated because vaccinated 
too late. 

As this alleged shifting of the incidence of small-pox from child- 
hood to later years is one of the main arguments for vaccination, it 
is time to point out that in order to give it any weight the follow- 
ing propositions must be made out: (1) Similar fluctuations in 
age-incidence of small-pox did not occur before vaccination; (2) 
similar decline has not occurred in unvaccinated ehildren ; (3) similar 
decline has not occurred in other diseases; (4) deaths under ten 
headed ‘‘no statement” are all unvaccinated; (5) the Registrar- 
General is wrong in saying of children’s deaths from chicken-pox 
(52nd annual report) “it is very probable that most of the cases of 
chicken-pox were in reality modified small-pox, true chicken-pox 
being an ailment that is rarely if ever fatal”; (6) so far as it exists 
it could not result from vaccination opening the door to other diseases 
which thus clear away susceptible material. 

Not one of these statements can be proved. Most of them can 
be disproved. 

We have seen then that the vaccinist position is provided with 
a series of back doors through which the defenders can always escape 
in a vicious circle. 

If a vaccinated case is slight it may be called measles, chicken- 
pox, or what not. If serious enough to hide the marks it can go to 
the doubtful or unvaccinated clase. If the case recovers it is due 
to vaccination. If it dies there are these explanations available. 
(1) inexplicable idiosyncracy of patient ; (2) vaccinated too shortly 
before ; (3) vaccinated too long ago ; (4) not properly vaccinated), 

The unlimited extensibility of these classes is obvious when we 
remember that there is no agreement among medical men either as 
to whet is “proper vaccination” or as to how long it will last. 
Jenner’s original claim of ‘‘ life-long immunity ” has long since gone 
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down the wind in spite of his pathetic remonstrance that “ re- 
vaccination will rob my discovery of half its virtues.” The period 
has been reduced by successive stages. One repetition at puberty 
satisfied Dr. Seaton. Dr. Oakes and others require it every ten 
years. According to Sir W. Jenner it should be repeated at seven 
and at every epidemic, while Dr. Guy, F.R.S., has this startling 
deliverance: “It is now admitted by all competent authorities 
that vaccination during epidemics of small-pox tends to diffuse 
rather than arrest the disease.” Dr. Gayton thinks the protection 
“ very fleeting indeed,” having in fourteen years seen 1306 vaccinated 
cases under ten (137 deaths) and fifty-eight cases under two. Dr. 
Birdwood’s experience in the hospital-ships leads him to lower the 
period to two years, and each and all have to make reservations for 
exceptional cases, As even this limited protection is ouly promised 
in reward for “successful vaccination,” it is obviously of the first 
importance to know what ‘successful vaccination” is, and it is a 
bewildering fact that on this, as on all other questions connected 
with vaccination, the best authorities exhibit a multifarious diversity 
of views. First, the right lymph must be found. There are many 
to choose from. Horse-grease pure, horse-grease cow-pox, spon- 
taneous cow-pox, cow-pox produced by small-pox inoculation, calf 
lymph, arm-to-arm lymph, and many others, including monkey-lymph. 
The original strains have been lost and crossed again and again in 
obedience to the fluctuating theories of the day. When the lymph 
has been selected it must be inserted aright, and here doubt dogs 
us still. While the Local Government Board enjoins four vesicles 
Dr. Curschmann, the great German authority, requires twelve, six 
on each arm; and Dr. Bond, secretary of the Jenner Society, thinks 
protection is proportionate to the number of vesicles, or, in other 
words, the more the better. Yet there are eminent authorities to quote 
for nearly every other number. Drs. Drysdale and Lee prefer one ; 
Dr, Adam, of Liverpool, two; Dr. Greenhalgh, of London, three ; 
Dr. Sandwith, five ; Dr. Debenham, six, and so forth, and so forth. 

It is perfectly obvious, then, that the statistical case for vaccina- 
tion leaks profusely at every pore, and even if it were otherwise, and 
the vaccinated always came out better than the unvaccinated in 
statistics, the fact would still be inconclusive qué vaccination, 
because the two classes are differentiated otherwise than by vaccina- 
tion. Unvaccinated include (1) infants under the age of vaccination; 
(2) sicklies exempted as such; (3) the dregs of society, waifs and 
strays, whose poor living and foul habits invite disease. Thus handi- 
capped, the unvaccinated might be expected to make an even worse 
showing than they usually do. 

When these statistics are open to examination and endorsement by 
impartial experts they may acquire a scientific value, but at present 
statisticians agree in being able to make nothing of them. 
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There is, accordingly, nothing left us in the way of a sound test 
but to leave local and particular statistics and envisage aggregates 
and areas large enough to eliminate accidents and inaccuracies of 
registration. It is when we do this that the futility of vaccination 
emerges in proportions that can only be called enormous. Is it 
conceivable that if there were virtue in vaccination such facts as 
follows could be adduced abundantly ? 

(1) In India, where emall-pox is endemic and whee vaccination 
has therefore a rich field in which to exhibit its potency, its influence 
is thus appraised by the Panjab Army Commission of 1879 : ** Vaccin- 
ation in the Panjab, as elsewhere in India, has no power apparently 
over the course of an epidemic. . . . The whole Indian experience 
points in one direction . . . that to the general sanitary condition of 
towns and villages must we look for the mitigation of small-pox, as 
of cholera and fever.” 

Similarly, in the Report for 1884—5 on North-West Provinces and 
Oude: ‘We are brought face to face with the fact that, notwith- 
standing the existence of an active vaccination service, small-pox 
swept over the Provinces just as if there has been none.” Later 
still, the Resolution of the Bengal Government on the Report of the 
Sanitary Commissioner on vaccination in 1902 yields this striking 
. excerpt: ‘The Lieutenant-Governor would be glad if the Sanitary 
Commissioner could arrange to adduce some more direct evidence 
than is at present furnished of the efficacy of vaccination in warding 
off the disease or mitigating its severity.” 

(2) The military forces which, in this and most other countries, 
are composed entirely of revaccinated men, men too in the prime 
of life and health, show no immunity when brought within reach of 
contagion, show, on the contrary, generally a worse attack rate than 
the civil population. 

(3) After twenty years of compulsory vaccination, this country 
was traversed in 1872—3 by the worse epidemic of the century. In 
Leicester, among. other places, it wrought such havoc, despite 
thorough vaccination, that thenceforward vaccination was replaced 
by rigorous measures of sanitation and isolation, and to such effect 
that. small-pox, though often since aesenay there, never again 
made headway. 

In Germany, with the oldest vaccination law in the. world, 
the same epidemic killed. 124,000 vaccinated and revaccinated 
citizens. 

(4) According to a table in the Minority Report of the Royal 
Commirsion, 90 per cent. of London small-pox is:vaccinated. As 
it bas not been claimed that the general population is vaccinated 
up to 90 per: cent., this leaves the vaccinated absolutely without 
advantage from ‘the noisome rite they had undergone, 

(5) Numerous such comparisons can be drawn as that between 
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well-vaccinated: Sheffield and ill-vaccinated’ Dewsbury, whose attack 
rate per 10,000 was respectively 192 and 63. 

Only a thoroughly sound and scientitic a priori could weigh 
against such a mass of adverse evidence; but if we examine the 
theory of vaccination we shall find it as incoherent and inconsistent 
as the practice. Jenner’s explanation which, though much muti- 
lated, still lingers, was that vaccinia prevented small-pox because it 
was of the nature of small-pox which he presumed to prevent a 
second attack. He did not attempt to justify either premiss, though 
both are open to challenge. It has yet to be proved that small-pox 
belongs to those maladies which, rightly or wrongly, are held to 
protect against a second attack, rather than to those which like 
ague, malaria, or influenza, admit if not invite a recurrence. Dr. 
Vogt, Professor of Hygiene and Sanitary Statistics at Berne 
University, after a careful collation of the statistical tables of all 
Europe, concludes that the rarity of second attacks of small-pox is 
explicable on the doctrine of chances alone ; and that, in fact, the re- 
currence is more common than the theory of chance would warrant, 
averaging 1$ instead of 1 per cent. If, therefore, vaccinia is a 
kindred disease, it would, on this theory, leave increased -suscepti- 
bility rather than immunity. Moreover, on this theory of kinship 
the “‘ mitigation ” theory perishes irretrievably, for it is attested by 
the most eminent authorities that second attacks of small-pox are 
as a rule especially severe. The theory of kinship, however, is un- 
tenable. The scientific researches of experts in bacteriology and 
epidemiology, like Drs. Crookshank and Creighton, have shown that 
the diseases are quite distinct in nature and that the nearest 
analogue of cow-pox is really syphilis, or the great pox. 

It is fairly certain that if vaccination had any scientific or bio- 
logical & priori to lean upon, it would not have been denounced 
alike by Kant and Humboldt, Wallace and Spencer, as well as by 
specialists like Hamernik and Ruata. Even the Royal Commission 
found themselves constrained to surrender the bacteriological sanction 
as a matter of “transcendental pathology ” and no practical interest, 
aud left their position to rest on the empirical case alone, which we 
have valued above. 

We see then that neither in the theory nor in the practice of 
vaccination has the faculty in a hundred years found any rest for 
the sole of its infallible foot, and this fact alone should be almost 
enough to clinch the question of its efficacy. 

It will be advisable, however, to advert to two or three odds and 
ends of argument which crop up with exasperating iteration” in 
nearly every vaccinist polemic. The argument from Germany 
affirms that the scarcity of small-pox there is due to the fact that 
there alone exists a compulsory revaccination law. We reply that 
there alone exists a compulsory isolation law, besides rigorous 
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sanitary regulations, which date only since the fearful epidemic of 
1873, If revaccination be the saviour, why was Prussia, with a re- 
vaccination law nearly forty years old, ravaged equally with the rest 
of Germany in that epidemic ? 

To the argument from the alleged immunity of doctors and 
nurres, presumably all revaccinated, we answer that so far as it 
exists it applies equally to other infectious diseases. Breaches of 
this immunity are fairly frequent considering the numerical insig- 
nificance of this class in the total population. The last returns 
show two nurses infected, one five months after small-pox itself, 
the other five months after revaccination. The cases also include 
an ambulance driver and a hospital laundrymaid, both presumably 
revaccinated. 

It remains to speak of Gloucester, a largely unvaccinated town, 
which suffered severely from small-pox. Unless Gloucester were a 
clean and airy town we have here the usual non sequitwr, for it is 
no part of our argument that freedom from vaccination is, of 
course, freedom from small-pox. I call Dr. Hadwen to witness, 
because as a town councillor of that city and a man of brilliant 
professional qualifications who (unprotected by vaccination) was in 
close attendance on the epidemic all the time it lasted, he ought to 
know all the facts rather better than the ingenious fictionists who 
have perverted them to the use of vaccination. He affirms that, 
bisecting Gloucester east and west, the southern half contained 1700 
out of the 1900 cases, although the halves were equal in respect of 
vaccination. ‘The differentiation, of course, was in matters sanitary. 
The worst area presented the usual features: a preponderance of 
narrow streets, small houses, and bad drainage. After the epidemic 
the main sewer had to be taken up and numerous other improve- 
ments made. It only remains to add that at the next municipal 
election the ward which had suffered most returned an anti- 
vaccinator at the head of the poll by the largest majority ever 
recorded in Gloucester, and Dr. Hadwen is left with the conviction that 
vaccination is “the most gigantic piece of quackery ever exploited 
among & Civilised people.” 

Let us remind vaccinists what their case requires in face of our 
common-sense theory that small-pox is one of nature’s scavengers. 
Let them leave arguing steadily beside the point and bringing out 
irrelevant conclusions from disputed statistics. Let them produce 
some foul and crowded place or people which, relying only on 
vaccination, has stood with impunity in the track of an epidemic, or, 
on the other hand, let them cite some clean, well-drained town 
where the Leicester system is employed which has suffered severely 
from small-pox. 

If their case is sound they could produce such cases in abundance. 
Why have they not done so? 
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In solemn verity the weakness of the case against vaccination is 
its overwhelming strength. People may not be persuaded that so 
gross an imposture could maintain itself so long and by such large 
majorities in 80 justly respected a profession. 

The only answer is to point to the history of medicine—a record 
of colossal and calamitous blunders, a record on which Mill has 
drawn copiously to illustrate his catalogue of logical fallacies. 
In medicine there are numberless difficulties, subjective and objec- 
tive, which make truth hard to reach, and the ordinary doctor 
cannot be expected to investigate personally every tradition he 
administers. Nearly every phenomenon with which medicine is 
concerned is complicated to enormous profusion by “plurality of 
causes” and “intermixture of effects.” Even with a specific it is 
impossible to determine in what degree it shares the credit with 
the recuperative resources of Nature and the changing circumstance 
and fluctuating subjective conditions of the patient. In respect of 
an agent which claims only preventive efficacy the chances of error, 
of course, are multiplied enormously. Hence, the amazing absurdity 
of the prophylactics which have made their appearance from time 
to time throughout the world and throughout history, acclaimed by 
one generation and scouted by another, perhaps the next. The 
human mind has always exhibited an inveterate predilection for the 
mysterious as curative agent. ‘‘ Many of the absurd practices,” says 
Mill, ‘which have been deemed to possess medical efficacy have 
been indebted for their reputation to non-observance of some 
accompanying circumstance.” Here, of course, the circumstance in 
point was sanitary regeneration. 

In medicine, then, as in all other special pursuits, it is imperative 
that the conclusions of the expert (whose tendency is to plunge so 
deep into detail that he loses perspective and cannot see the wood 
for the trees) should be checked and tested by reference to common- 
sense and primary principles. Rather it is especially needful in 
medicine, for, what is rarely remembered, the public and the medical 
interest are in fundamental divergence. It is the medical interest 
to cure, the public interest to extirpate, disease. Doctors love 
brilliant and ingenious antidotes and esteem disease a normal 
condition; but the public should remember that disease derives 
from unhealthy conditions of life, and should be combated not with 
disease but with health. 

It is not intended, it is not necessary, to bring a railing accusation 
against doctors in general, or question the high standard of personal 
worth and honour which rules in the profession. It is only necessary 
to assume that they, like other people, suffer from human nature, aud 
this being so, it is imperative to remind the public that its patient 
and passive acquiescence in medical popery exposes it to dangers of 
the gravest kind. Apart from the various conducements to in- 
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tellectual error already adverted to there is, in the present instance, 
a very special liability, conscious or unconscious to personal bias. 
It is emphatically good, in a professional sense, to support vaccina- 
tion; it is bad to question it. ‘I hope itis no very cynical asperity ” 
to smile at the enthusiasm of such ardent propagandists as Dr. 
Greenwood (President of the Society of Public Vaccinators), who, 
in respect of a single quarter’s professional activity, sent in a bill to 
the Marylebone Guardians of £2249. 

On the other hand, it is permissible to find a special significance in 
such a case as that of Dr. W. Scott Tebb, who, though selected on his 
merits from among other candidates by the local authorities as Medical 
Officer of Health for Penge, had his appointment cancelled by the Local 
Government Board because he had written a scientific work dealing 
too faithfally with vaccination. The unanimity of the medical 
officers of health is therefore not a strong argument for vaccination. 
It is a unanimity maintained by the State, and, in the words of 
Dr. Creighton, “ would crumble to pieces the moment the sanction 
of Parliament was withdrawn.” At the best it could not equal in 
weight the famed Ring testimonial of 1800, wherein nearly all 
the professional lights of London solemnly certified that primary 
vaccination (now, according to Mr. Long, “ practically a farce ” ) 
was a life-long safeguard against small-pox, although it should have 
been obvious to all living that the testimonial was premature by 
about fifty years. 

As an argument ad hoc, therefore, a hundred years of this “ very 
mitigated” medical unanimity amounts to nothing at all. All 
history shows that, when once a false persuasion has climbed into 
favour, committed conspicuous adherents, built up vested interests, 
and involved the profit and prestige of a close faculty and the 
fervour of caste instinct in its support, still more when it has 
won for itself the countenance and coercive injunctions of the 
State, it tends to maintain itself with a tenacity which generations 
and even centuries of struggle and resistance are inadequate to 
relax. Nevertheless, the confused shifts and wretched plight to 
which the medical Frankenstein has been reduced in the endeavour 
to justify and excuse the monster it has let loose on humanity, en- 
courage us to believe that the day of its downfall is already at hand. 

A policy which insists upon introducing, at repeated inter- 
vals, into the blood of every human being, however healthy and 
endowed with the power to resist disease which health bestows, a 
virus obtained by scraping the filth from sores raised on a calf’s 
belly, a virus of whose nature and pedigree there is no scientific 
knowledge, but which has proved capable of causing loathsome and 
mortal diseases, and all this with the sole purpose of obtaining a 
very qualified, temporary, and doubtful protection from one only of 
the many thousand diseases to which flesh is heir, a disease, more- 
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over, which grows so rare that even in the late so-called epidemic its 
fatality was surpassed many times by half a dozen other diseases 
about which no artificial panic has been induced, a disease of which 
the risk, except in slums, is practically negligible, and which the 
Finsen treatment has now robbed of its most dreaded feature— 
such a policy needs only to be clearly stated to be seen for what it is, a 
monstrous and indefensible outrage upon the common-sense and sacred 
personal rights of every human being, and especially every English- 
man. It is an intolerable tyranny, which has roused, and justly 
roused, an exasperation so bitter and profound that it is impossible 
to give it satisfying expression without breach of the proprieties of 
debate. There is determined insurgence at work, and it will not 
subside till vaccination has been finally relegated to the shelves of 
that well-stocked scientific museum where the dishonoured fetishes 
and perished fallacies of medicine remain on view for the warning 
and instruction of mankind. 
E, B. McCormick. 








HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT AS 
FACTORS IN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


THOUGH it may safely be assumed that all readers of the WEstT- 
MINSTER REVIEW are interested in the progress of the species and 
are acquainted with the most recent developments of sociological 
speculation, it is probably not so certain that there is any wide or 
general acquaintance with the battle of opinion which has been 
going on during the last quarter of a century upon the relative 
parts played in the development of life and society by Heredity and 
Environment. 

As this question, apart from its speculative interest, has important 
bearings upon problems of education and schemes of social reform, 
it may be permitted to define in a few words the position of the 
opposing schools and to commend your readers to a study of the 
evidence on both sides. 

It seems to have besn a necessary or inevitable condition in the 
development of the human mind that thetendency to speculation, orthe 
natural inquisitiveness of the soul of man in its attempts to unravel 
the sources of Being, should ba steadied or held in equilibrium by 
a few easily grasped hypotheses or theories. All such theories 
must have been beneficial in their beginnings, seeming, as they did, 
to give connection and coherence to perplexing phenomena, and to 
allow the mind to go forward and explore new mysteries. 

It has evidently, however, followed that those tentative theories 
adopted by the primitive mind, because some theory was necessary, 
have in many cases become invested with the reverence attaching to 
things of antiquity and have falsely assumed the dignity and 
authority of natural laws. And undoubtedly it has resulted that 
the intellectual progress of the human race has been retarded by 
ghosts of worn-out theories, crystallised into proverbs and aphorisms 
whose veracity has gone for centuries unquestioned; and every 
real advance has been accompanied by the disintegration of 
some tyrannous theory and the banishment of some ghost or 
« bogey.” 

And perhaps it may be that one of the “bogeys” that has too 
long held unquestioned sovereignty over the mind of man, and severely 
conditioned his thinking and speculative outlook, is the theory of 
Heredity. 
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It may be that it is now full time to ask whether it is true 
that, because the fathers have eaten sour grapes, the children’s teeth 
have been set on edge; or whether the sins of the parents are rcally 
visited upon the children to the third and fourth generations: 
whether, in short, the actions and habits of the parents, as well as 
their congenital characteristics, are embodied and included in the stock 
capital with which the children are endowed. Is heredity really 
responsible for all the results we have been accustomed to lay upon 
its shoulders, or are part of these due to the action of environment 
or the totality of life conditions, towards which, of course, the parents 
largely contribute by their actions, conversation, and general 
demeanour ? 

The Darwinian theory of evolution starts from the indisputable 
fact of variation: the tendency in progeny, while resembling the 
parents generally, to differ from them and from each other in detail. 
Thus, in a litter of kittens while all closely conform to the type or 
species from which they spring, no two will be found identical in 
colour of skin or eyes, in size, or in muscular strength ; and the 
differences will be seen to be greater the more the internal organs 
are investigated. One will. be endowed with a stronger heart, 
another with better lungs, and so on. 

Similarly in the case of all animal life, including the human family. 
The conformity to type is, within certain limits, rigid ; but within those 
limits the variation in the strength and quality of organs is infinite. 
This variability, coupled with the tendency by which like produces 
like, provides the necessary condition for natural selection, or the 
passive factor in the development of types. The active factor is 
supplied by the struggle for existence, in which struggle a large 
number of each generation must die before reaching maturity and 
only a few survive to propagate their kind and continue the species, 
Manifestly the survivors cannot be those least adapted to the 
existing conditions of life, but must be those best adapted to such 
conditions, Those survivors then, by the law of heredity transmit 
the qualities which enabled them to survive to their descendants, 
and the eliminating and selecting process is repeated in the next 
and succeeding generations. By the cumulative inheritance of 
useful or favourable peculiarities new types are thus formed, fitted 
and adapted to new conditions of life, 

Darwin, while assigning the chief place in the process of develop- 
ment to the cumulative inheritance of accidental variations, assumed 
that qualities acquired in the habits of life by each individual prior 
to the period of parentage were also inherited by offspring, thus 
contributing an auxiliary force to the hereditary transmission of 
congenital characteristics. The transmission of acquired qualities 
was, as is well known, the corner-stone of the theory of evolution of 
which Lamarck was the chief apostle. Not having yet caught a 
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glimpse of the hypothesis which it is Darwin’s glory to have 
established as an incontestable truth, that the development of species 
has been the result of the gradual elimination of unfit varieties and 
the hereditary transmission of favourable ones, Lamarck attributed 
the immense variety of life forms which we now see to the modifi- 
cation of organs caused by the environment and life habits of an- 
cestors ; such modifications acquired by individuals being transmitted 
to descendants and strengthened during each succeeding generation. 

Since the publication of Origin of Species a gradual divergence’ 
of opinion has been going on as to whether, as a matter of fact, 
the transmission of acquired qualities (which Lamarck postulated 
as the only factor in the evolutionary process, and Darwin assumed 
as an auxiliary one) has played any part in the development of 
animal life; and whether, as a matter of fact, acquired qualities are 
transmissible at all. These divergent opinions have crystallised into 
two schools of thought which may be described as the Neo- 
Lamarckian and the Neo-Darwinian; the chief supporter of the 
former being the late Mr. Herbert Spencer, while Professor Weissman 
of Germany may be said to be the champion of the latter theory. 

It will be remembered that some years ago a lengthy series of 
articles and rejoinders from the hands of these two writers appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century, under the heading of ‘‘ The All-sufficiency 
of Natural Selection.” Professor Weissman supported with an 
abundance of proof from natural facts his argument that Natural 
Selection, or the cumulative inheritance of favourable accidental 
variations, would amply account for all the functional changes and 
metamorphoses of organs which had occurred in the development of 
animal life ; and also adduced negative evidence to show that modi- 
fications acquired by individuals during lifetime (owing to habits, 
or the use and disuse of organs) were not inherited by offspring. 
Mr. Spencer, on the other hand, marshalled many facts which seemed 
to support his argument that the inheritance of acquired habits and 
qualities is a law of nature, and one that has contributed in no small 
degree to the development of new forms. 

Many eminent biologists have since ranged themselves on both 
sides in this conflict of opinion, and where so many doctors differ it 
is difficult for common men to feel justified in holding opinions with 
any degree of confidence. ‘To the present writer, however, in spite 
of a predisposition to adhere to the Lamarckian-Spencerian position 
that acquired qualities are inherited, it has seemed that the weight 
of evidence is now on the other side, and that the force of heredity 
must be held as limited to the transmission to offspring of those 
qualities with which the parents were endowed at birth ; which con- 
stituted their fitness for their environment and enabled them to live. 

The purpose of this article is to offer some reassurance to those 
who are deterred from accepting the new theory as expounded by 
Weissman by the common human unwillingness:to forsake.the com- 
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fortable shelter of established convictions. New truths, when they 
are truths, always in the end justify the disturbance and discomfort 
they have occasioned, and if the new theory of heredity be the true 
one it may be discovered to contain more of hope and encourage- 
ment for the social reformer than the theory it has displaced. 
In matters of opinion it is generally true that “ when half-gods go 
the gods arrive.” A more solid optimism than has yet been possible 
may perhaps be founded upon the idea that the hereditary forces 
which go to the making of new generations are not affected by the 
actions and habits of the present generation. 

One’s first thought upon the matter is, of course, a wish to believe 
that the culture and attainments which have been laboriously won 
by the human family may be transmitted by inheritance with 
cumulative force from generation to generation, and so become woven 
into the fibre of the race. It is pleasant to believe that in educating 
our children we are at the same time educating our possible grand- 
children ; infusing some force into them which was not there by 
nature, but which will become part of the stock capital inherited by 
following generations. It is an unsatisfying thought that, when a 
parent who has through much effort attained to a high degree of 
culture and learning dies, leaving behind him a helpless unconscious 
infant, that this child starts life at the same level of endowment as did 
his parent before him; that the acquired faculty is lost to the world, 
and will not reappear as part of the natural inheritance of the child. 

Second thoughts, however, which are proverbially best, suggest 
the more consoling conclusion that, if the desirable qualities and 
habits acquired in response to the stimulus of environment are non- 
transmissible, so also are the undesirable ones. If the elevating 
influences of culture and education end with the individual, so do 
the degrading effects of association with a contaminating environ- 
ment, If the son of a trained athlete or a cultured scholar do not 
necessarily inherit the acquired characteristics of his father, it 
follows that the child of a criminal is not necessarily afflicted with 
a tendency to crime. The dominating influence is thus shifted 
(according to the new theory) from the force of heredity, over which 
we have no power, to that of environment, which as members of 
society we assist in creating. We have now to think of man as 
entering upon life with a much smaller equipment of inherited 
qualities than we have hitherto credited him with; being, indeed, 
endowed only with those life-preserving qualities which his ancestors 
were born with, and which constituted their fitness to live, but with 
none of those qualities which his ancestors have acquired through 
contact with environment. The new theory of the cosmic forces, 
therefore, while it may seem to deny the persistence of the influences 
that make for good, emphatically affirms the nothingness and 
impotence of evil. It traverses and contradicts, in a biological sense 
at least, the dictam of Shakespeare, that “the evil a man dces lives 
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after him,” even though it seems to admit that ‘the good is oft 
interred with his bones.” 
Mr. H. G. Wells, in “ Mankind in the Making,” says : 


‘‘ Certain things are inevitable in a man, unalterable and stamped upor 
his being before his birth : his heredity, his incurable reality, the thing 
that out of all his being stands the test of survival and passes on to his 
children, But in addition there is much else to make up the whole adult 
man as we know him. There is all he has learned since his birth, the 
thousand habits, the thousand prejudices, the powers undeveloped and the 
skill laboriously acquired. There are scars on his body and scars on his 
mind. These constitute the manufactured man, the artificial man. And 
it is chiefly with these superposed and adherent portions of a man that 
sociology has to deal.” 


The difficulty on the intellectual side of accepting this very 
limited conception of the influence of heredity forces is due mainly to 
the average inability to realise (1) the infinite sensitiveness or 
responsiveness of the human being to the influence of environment ; 
and (2) that that sensitiveness is at its maximum in a new-born 
child and at its minimum in an aged person; or, to express it 
otherwise, the sensitiveness varies inversely with the age of the 
subject. 

To thoroughly grasp and realise these two propositions would be 
to see that many familiar phenomena hitherto attributed to hereditary 
forces are caused directly by environment. For example, tubercular 
disease was for centuries assumed to be hereditary, and the children 
of consumptive parents were expected to be, and generally were, 
victims of the disease. Now medical men seem to be quite agreed 
that it is not transmitted from parent to child, but is contracted by 
contagion, like other diseases; and that in cases where it has 
hitherto seemed to be inherited it has been contracted at the earliest 
and most receptive period through close contact with the consumptive 
parent. We have frequently heard of cases where the children of 
criminal parents have been removed, adopted and brought up under 
highly respectable circamstances, and where on reaching later years 
the children have broken away into criminal habits. These cases 
have naturally been assumed to be the outcroppings of an inherited 
tendency to crime; but it has generally been overlooked that the 
* unconscious” infant has during what, by our hypothesis, is the 
most sensitive period of its existence (that spent in its mother’s 
arms) been living in an atmosphere or environment of criminality. 

_ The entire foundations of our conclusions are altered when we 

conceive of the unconscious newly-born child as being responsive to 
the slightest impacts of its environment upon any one of its five 
senses ; when we think of the life being slowly built up by a constant 
succession of sensations received through the ear, the eye, the taste 
or the nervous system ; when we realise that, while the hereditary 
forces at the back of this little creature provide the ability to live, 
the sensations communicated to the brain by the tvtality of its 
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environment determined the kind of life that is to be. The colours 
and outlines that first strike upon the eyeball of the newly-born 
child, the sounds that first impinge upon the tympanum of the ear, 
the odours which greet its olfactory nerves, the motions to which 
the little body is subjected, may all be recorded upon the grey 
matter of the brain, and go towards the building up of the aggregate 
of sensations we call life. Indeed, knowing what we do of the 
mysterious phenomena of telepathy, of that high-tension electric 
current of thought, whose movements are so incomprehensible and 
uncontrollable, does it seem inconceivable that even the secret 
thoughts of the mother and those around may form part of the 
formative environment in which the plastic soul gradually grows 
and takes shape ? 

If it is even possible that these speculations are in the direction 
of trath, our outlook upon the future of the race must assume a 
more cheerful and hopeful aspect. Let it not be forgotten that the 
hereditary forces remain and must be taken account of. - All that 
is contended is that they play a much smaller part in social 
evolution than has hitherto been supposed. The constant tendency 
for offspring to vary, from the parents and from each other, is the 
most indisputable of facts; and by what subtle combination of 
variations there is produced here a genius and there a fool; now a 
Shakespeare and again a Napoleon, defying the power of environ- 
ment, must remain for the present a mystery. The point argued 
for by the supporters of the Weissman theory is, that, given the 
tendency to vary within certain narrow limits (leaving exceptions 
aside), the new life embodied in the child is unhampered by the 
acquired habits and characteristics of the ancestors, and is almost 
infinitely responsive to the formative stimuli of ite environment. In 
everyday life this extreme srensitiveness to the ruggestions of 
environment may be observed in our children as they emerge from 
infancy. Two families whose parents are of the same stock, and 
who may be assumed to be possessed of similar hereditary qualities, 
are born and brought up in different cities: as soon as the power 
of language is acquired in its most rudimentary form the local 
‘accent is adopted in defiance of heredity, and even the idioms and 
facial expressions assume the local form and colour. Even national 
characteristics and habits of thought are assimilated and inwoven 
with the fabric of character ; and in such a case it may frequently 
be observed that the two families starting from approximately the 
same point of hereditary tendency have diverged widely in all the 
‘superficial and observable aspects of life. 

Does it not seem reasonable to suppose that, if in superficial 
qualities man in his infancy is so largely the creature of his 
surroundings, the development of mind and character is subject to 
the same law? It has been said that in nothing does man so 
conclusively reveal his kinship to the ape as in his inborn faculty of 
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imitation and mimicry. May it not be that many of the family 
resemblances in expressions, motions and habits which we have 
habitually attributed to hereditary force are simply the result of 
unconscious imitation ; in other words, the product of environment 
at the earliest and most sensitive or responsive period of life? And 
if this is so, are we not in a measure compelled to assume that the 
underlying qualities of intellect, emotion and imagination take form 
and grow under the stimulus of the constantly recurring hints and 
suggestions of environment ? 

The lesson for the social reformer which seems to grow out of 
these considerations is that we may cease attempting to control the 
hereditary or transmissible forces at the back of human life, as they 
lie far more deeply and are more subtly interfused with the primal 
laws of things than we have imagined. We cannot “ deal with 
existing heredity for the benefit of future heredities,” as one writer 
has hoped. We cannot educate the race by educating its present 
representatives. We cannot moralise the next and unborn 
generation by the simple process of moralising the present one. 
But what we can do, or could do if we would, is to prepare such an 
environment for the reception of the next generation as will mould 
it after a different shape—an environment in which the natural and 
beneficent force of parental affection will find room to realise itself, 
and in which the bitterness and despair, engendered by poverty and 
struggle, will be eliminated. To believe that each new life born 
into the world, whether in a slum or a palace, comes equally 
responsive to the good or evil, the elevating or degrading influences 
of environment, is to realise the horror of the social waste which is 
perpetrated day by day. 

To quote Mr. Wells again: 

“Within the last minute seven new citizens were born into the 
English-speaking community scattered throughout the world. The real 
and ultimate business of every statesman, every social reformer or philan- 
thropist who lifts his head for a moment from the pursuit of his immediate 
business in hand is to do his best for these new-comers; to get the best 
result so far as his powers and activities can contribute to it, for their 
undeveloped possibilities. One may present the whole matter in a 
simplified picture by imagining all our statesmen philanthropists and 
public-men, our parties and institutions, gathered together into one large 
hall, and into this hall a huge spout that no man can stop discharges a 
baby every eight seconds. Our success or failure with that unending 
stream of babies is the measure of our civilisation; every institution 
stands or falls by its contribution to that result, to the development of 
the latent possibilities contained in them.” 

Some years ago our advertisement hoardings used to be adorned 
by a placard issued by a “ Popular Educator” journal, and headed, 
“What will this child become?” On the extreme left was the 
picture of an infant’s face. In an upper row there appeared succes- 
sively a healthy schoolboy, an intelligent young man, a prosperous 
middle-aged man, and a venerable old man; in the lower row were 
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the street-urchin, the casual labourer, the middle-aged loafer, and 
the aged pauper. The implication was, of course, that the ascent in 
the one case and the descent in the other were the direct effect of 
education or the lack of it. 

Substitute the word “environment” for “education” and the 
illustration is applicable to the subject of our speculation. Education 
certainly will enable an exceptional man here and there to rise out 
of his surroundings even if they be of the poorest, but that education 
will ever enable an entire class to escape from its poverty while 
present economic conditions prevail, is what even the most con- 
servative of thinkers are beginning to doubt and advanced sociolo- 
gists firmly deny. And can any thoughtful student of social 
problems,' who has retained any faith in human nature, doubt that 
the chronic poverty of the poor is the fundamental cause of the 
degrading environment which greets each labourer’s and slum- 
dweller’s child as it appears upon the stage of life ? 

Here, indeed, we touch upon the crucial point in the social 
problem. The poverty of the poor, with its attendant miseries of 
under-nutrition, overcrowding, and despair, is the basic cause of the 
lowering environment which moulds the character and destiny of 
millions of new citizens as they make their entry upon the world. 

If, however, the considerations flowing from the newer biological 
theory be well founded, the position is full of hope. The abolition 
of involuntary poverty is not now the wild dream it once appeared 
to be. In this age of science it would be strange indeed if social 
science alone stood still and confessed itself baffled by the most 
distressing of all problems—the persistence of poverty amidst 
increasing wealth. The problem must be solved. The maladjust- 
ment of economic laws and the tyrannous pressure of unjust 
monopolies which shut out one-fourth of our population from 
opportunities of earning their living except at the bidding or by 
permission of others, is at length beginning to weigh upon the 
conscience of humanity. Ere long some progress will be made 
towards the reconstitution of society upon a basis of economic 
justice ; towards a condition of things in which “‘ honest poverty ” 
will become the contradiction in terms it ought to be in any rightly 
arranged community. With the abolition of involuntary poverty, 
and the release from the nightmare of heredity which visited the sins 
of the fathers upon the children, may we not indulge in a larger 
hope than before—the hope that with secure economic conditions the 
positive forces of light and goodness may gradually overcome the 
negative forces of darkness and ignorance and create a purified 
environment for future generations, to which, by the law of nature, 
they will instantly respond? If the new theory be true, it enlarges 
our hope and strengthens our belief in the improvability of human 
nature. 

Axex. MacKgnprIcx, 








THE ETHICS OF SENSATIONAL FICTION. 


Rocer AscuaM, writing about the Morte d Arthur, remarks that 
“the whole pleasure of the book standeth in two special points, in 
open manslaughter and bold bawdry.” The whole pleasure of our 
sensational fiction to-day no longer consists in “ bold bawdry,”’—we 
leave that to our neighbours across the Channel—in the novel; but 
this deficiency is more than compensated in the larger indulgence 
we accord to “open manslaughter.” It is a little difficult for the 
uninitiated to comprehend why the breach of the sixth commandment 
should be considered, in England, not only venial but laudable ; and 
the breach of the seventh both admirable and praiseworthy in France ; 
while both nations unite in decrying offences against the other nine: 
the ways of popular morality are strange! For it is clear that most 
Englishmen, inheriting the cock-fighting and bear-baiting instincts 
of their ancestors, find mental recreation in reading of slaughter, 
while the Frenchman prefers the story of amorous dalliance and the 
delights of illicit love. In each country there is a supply of fiction 
to meet the demand which gives a fairly certain index to the 
respective national characteristics. We must not regard the ethics 
of the novel as accidental, or independent of time and place. The 
tendencies of an age are stamped on all its works, whether of stone 
or ink, and nowhere so strongly as on that kind of work in which 
a nation finds its fittest medium for expression. Just as we may 
read the history of Venice, with Ruskin, in its stones, or study 
Elizabethan England to best advantage in its drama, so the future 
historian will find the completest indication of our own speculations 
and many-sided activity in the novel. The novel, too, has the 
peculiar quality of revealing its readers’ tastes and the direction of 
their interests, not only by its appeal to contemporary prejudice and 
fashion, but also, with a curious reflex action, by depicting modes of 
life which are foreign to their experience. This follows from the 
universal law of human nature, that man is most interested in 
pursuits which differ from his own: laudet diversa sequentes. The 
idyllic pastoral pleased the active and adventurous Elizabethans ; 
the heroic romance rose in estimation as England became more and 
more prosaic after the Commonwealth ; the novel of adventure, 
with pages reeking with blood and slaughter, delights a generation 
whose occupations are mainly sedentary. 
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The sensational novel is with us from childhood to the grave. 
The schoolboy, with a piece of bread and butter in one hand and a 
book in the other, forgets the stern retribution which awaits the 
neglect of his homework ; he reads, heedless of the flying minutes ; 
his thoughts are upon the plains of the Wild West, where Indian 
and cowboy struggle in one another’s deadly grip; or perhaps he 
follows the fortunes of Jones Minor, the torment of his teacher, who 
runs away from school and becomes an admiral. What are the 
ethics of the fiction written for boys? We will pass over novels 
written by schoolmasters, in which the hero is the good, manly 
athletic boy who does his lessons, while the naughty boys drink 
beer and smoke, and make nocturnal excursions which end in 
flogging and expulsion ; we may pass over, also, the kind of novel 
which represents the reaction against the former, where the hero is 
a masterful bully who swears and smokes, and despises cricket and 
football, and kills cats with a pocket-pistol. We come to the story 
which is the universal favourite, crammed with battles, sieges, 
startling adventures, hairbreadth escapes, and perhaps a little shy 
love-making, There is a latent savagery in every normal boy’s 
nature, (otherwise he would not be a boy !), for every human being 
passes through stages which adumbrate in some degree the progress 
of the race on its upward way from prehistoric man. To this latent 
savagery the novelist appeals. The slaughter which takes place in 
juvenile fiction is enormous; we do not see its consequences: the 
weeping mothers, the heart-broken wives, the orphaned children, the 
brutalisation of human nature ; these are sentimental details which 
must not be protruded on the mind of healthy boyhood. So the 
young hero goes on committing manslaughter until he comes face to 
face with the villain. I shall have something to say about the 
peculiar relations of the hero and the villain in modern novels when 
I deal with fiction for adults; suffice it to state here that, when our 
juvenile overcomes the foe who has treacherously attempted to 
murder him, he spares his life. Now the scoffer will say, “ Yes, 
obviously because this person deserves death, whereas the other 
people—the poor devils the hero has massacred—had done nothing 
to deserve death.” But really this is not the true reason. The 
fact is that our juvenile is a “ Christian,” he hopes that the villain 
will be struck with remorse and turn over a new leaf; at any rate 
he cannot put his enemy to death in cold blood, whatever he has 
done. So both go on their way and kill a great many more 
unfortunate people (for of course the villain does not reform), until 
they meet once more in the last chapter, and our juvenile succeeds 
finally in chopping off his antagonist’s head. This is the frame- 
work of a popular boys’ novel, but the hand of the master will be 
seen in the addition of sundry trifling ingredients. A very good 
recipe is to add a little love-making episode, with a bright-eyed, 
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sunny-haired, empty-headed maiden of sixteen for the heroine. 
You must remember that Tom, Dick, and Harry have sisters, and 
sisters may real their brothers’ books. Moreover materfamilias, if 
she gets hold of it, will decide that it is a book with a softening 
influence. Then it isa good thing to add some accounts of battles 
—purloined from the history book. Dickie does not read them, he 
calls them ‘‘ tack” (whatever that may mean), but paterfamilias may, 
and will be so pleased with this ingenious method of combining 
information with amusement that he will order several more of your 
novels from his bookseller. Now what does all this amount to 
from the ethical point of view? Every boy is a latent savage—the 
novelist appeals to his savagery; he has a taste for bloodshed 
derived from countless generations of savage ancestors—the novelist 
deliberately cultivates it ; he is naturally reckless of life—the novelist 
teaches him that this recklessnessis honourable and manly ; he wishes 
to lead an active life—the novelist tells him that in the career of the 
soldier or the sailor lies the only way to glory. The average boy 
deplores the loss of the English possessions in France, wishes that the 
American War of Independence had had a different issue, and would 
welcome conscription with the utmost jubilation ; and, in part, this 
is no doubt due to the novels he reads. 

The increasing mass of sensational literature which appears daily 
is a serious symptom of mental debility in the country at large. 
The cause of the demand for this fiction is not far to seek. It lies 
in the nerve-shattering conditions of modern life; in the ceaseless 
strain and worry which must be escaped from somehow, if only for 
an hour ; in the jaded state of the mind which craves a stimulus. 
In a certain class of society a man seeks forgetfulness in drink; in 
another he seeks it in the sensational novel; it may be doubted 
which anodyne is the more dangerous. Both inevitably sap the 
intellect and destroy the mental powers; but the latter, thanks to 
free and circulating libraries, is the cheaper. Only the other day a 
case occurred in our law courts of a man who allowed his wife and 
children to starve while he read novels, his mind apparently being 
so enfeebled with this modern drug that he was incapable of making 
an effort to procure work. We are not, however, concerned here 
with the benefits and evils of novel-reading itself, but with the 
ethics which find favour among certain modern novelists. 

It has been said that there is only one story in the world—the 
universal theme of the novelist: “There was 8 man and a woman.” 
This doctrine is supported by the bulk of modern novels; only, in 
the case of a certain eminent Scotch writer, it should read: ‘“ There 
was @ man and a man-woman,” This gentleman has hit upon the 
plan of tickling the palate of a sensation-loving public by giving 
his heroines the physical prowess and animal courage of men; they 
wield the rapier and the broad-sword with a beautiful indifference 
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to the lives of other people, and for the sake of their lovers will 
freely sacrifice parents and friends. We observe here the deification 
of the passion of love, the only definite teaching of these novels being 
that it is right that the lover should violate duty, honour, and 
conscience for the sake of the beloved. But the class of sensational 
fiction which appeals most strongly to the public is that which deals 
with crime and the criminal. It is curious to study the evolution 
of the criminal in fiction ; curious, too, to see how that which caused 
one generation to have a creepy feeling loses its power of exciting 
horror with the next. We have gone far since Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto made its readers “cry a little, and all in general afraid to 
go to bed o’ nights.” To us the gloomy Gothic vaults and dungeons, 
the monstrous helmet and its sable plumes seem merely grotesque : 
they have lost their eerie charm. Nor do the gibbering ghosts and 
manacled skeletons of Monk Lewis cause shudders to modern 
readers; the Castle Spectre has ceased to excite our midnight 
apprehension ; only a few students have even heard of this once- 
famous book; new generations have arisen whose nerves require 
stimulating with new horrors, which in their turn will seem causeless 
and ridiculous to future readers. The saturnine and melodramatic 
murderer of the Mrs. Radcliffe school is hardly on nodding terms of 
acquaintance with the scientific murderer of to-day. If only time could 
move backwards, we wonder what our ancestors at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century would think of the works of certain of our con- 
temporary novelists. Would they think them as hopeless drivel, as we 
think the Mysteries of Udolpho and its like? One very noticeable 
feature of these mouldering old volumes which frightened our great- 
grandmothers is that the criminal of the story is the villain, and he 
meets with due retribution before the close. Bulwer Lytton made 
the fascinating criminal his hero. Certainly a scapegrace had been 
long before then a doer of admirable deeds in the picaresque novels, 
and Fielding had made a highwayman the subject of his ironical 
applause; but never before Lytton had the villain inspired so much 
sympathy. Yet these refined murderers and magnanimous cutthroats 
of Bulwer had their good points: the novelists did not dare to 
present characters without a single redeeming feature and hold them 
up for our admiration. It is a far cry from Paul Clifford to Long 
John Silver. 

It is clear from the flood of detective stories with which we are 
deluged that the situation which interests, more than any other, a 
large section of the public, is that of the criminal fleeing from 
justice. The doings of the scientific murderer surpass in popularity 
even illustrated interviews with eminent personages. The ingenuity 
of these doctors and men of science with a penchant for poisoning 
people is perfectly amazing: many of the suggestions made by our 
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writers must be of considerable use to the fraternity of rogues. It is 
probably by no means & cynical exaggeration to suggest that the 
callousness of modern sensational fiction is only a reflection of the 
callousness of its readers. We are too apt to assume that we are 
always progressing, and that humanitarian principles are the peculiar 
possession of our own time. The fact is that the fast-dwindling 
humanitarianism of to-day is a heritage from the first half of the 
nineteenth century; and this change, like every other symptom of 
public morality, is to be noted in the novel: compare the Franken- 
stein of Mary Shelley with the Frankensteins of to-day. It is 
becoming infrequent for the novelist to make the traditional con- 
cession to conventional morality of bringing his criminal to justice ; 
when he does so the punishment is miserably out of proportion to the 
man’s crimes. This rubbish which fills our mgazines and lies on 
every railway bookstall is a very morbid indication of the mental 
health of the public. It is a direct incentive to vice and it panders 
to the lowest taste. 

In response to the craze for startling originality the most various 
types of character find favour with our writers of fiction, ranging 
from Christ to Satan. Kings have been the heroes of several novels 
of late, and an excitable lady novelist has invented one who is both 
monarca and socialistic reformer. Evidently he represents her ideal 
sovereign, He has one or two foibles, notably an awkward attrac- 
tiveness for the wives of his courtiers. But as the writer, in the 
mouth of one of her characters, remarks, ‘“‘ He could not take men’s 
wives from them unless they were willing to go,” it is so very 
awkward to be an attractive monarch! But this novelist is a 
woman. 

I have previously mentioned the peculiar relations which exist 
between hero and villain in juvenile fiction. Still more peculiar 
relations exist in fiction for adults. Hasthe hero been subjected to 
a murderous attack in a lawless country, and does he overcome his 
would-be murderer? He rejects with horror the suggestion of his 
faithful attendant (an inhabitant of the said lawless country) that he 
should put his enemy out of the way of doing further mischief; so 
he dresses his wounds and leaves him to go on prosecuting his 
schemes. It never occurs to this paragon that to allow a person to 
commit a crime when you are in a position to stop him is practically 
equivalent to abetting the crime. Scores of people are slaughtered 
in consequence of this ill-timed act of generosity, and the villain 
probably ends by carrying off the hero’s fiancée, and nearly killing 
the hero himself. In the meantime the latter, without the slightest 
compunction, kills everybody who stands in his way, 7.¢., who 
prevents him from reaching his enemy. This murderous fool is 
held up as an ideal Englishman by dozens of contemporary novelists. 
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They seem to be guided by a strangely inverted morality made from 
& unique combination of Pagan and Christian elements. The old 
Greek ideal was, “ Love your friend and do him service, hate your 
enemy and do him injury ;” the Christian ideal is, ‘“ Love your 
enemy, do good to them that hate you,” it being tacitly understood 
that you should love your friend as well. The modern ideal seems 
to be arrived at by ignoring this tacit suggestion and combining the 
Christian precept with as much as possible of the heathen, Thus 
we get the ir junction, ‘“‘ Benefit your enemy and injure your friend,” 
which is what the hero of modern romance spends most of his time 
in doing. 

The types of character from which the hero is usually chosen are 
those of the soldier, detective, criminal, or man-about-town. If he 
is the last we are usually presented to a vicious sentimentalist who 
has spent his life till middle age in idleness or unworthy pursuits, 
bat who. develops a latent heroism under the blue eyes of the heroine. 
I say “ blue eyes,” but our novelists are nothing if not startling. I 
believe there has been a boom in green eyes of late. It was left to 
a gentleman whose novels have been triumphantly compared to Sir 
Walter Scott’s to undertake the apotheosis of the military black- 
guard. In the eight or nine works with which he has favoured us 
we find precisely the same kind of person held up for our admira- 
tion. He is a swashbuckler of ‘“‘ good” family: a spy, a thief, or a 
liar, as the case may be. His chief amusement is to spit his dupes 
on the blade of his rapier. In one instance he forces the heroine 
to marry him under the threat of murdering her lover who happens 
to be in his power; he is rewarded for his chivalry at the end of 
the story with the lady’s love. When he acts as a spy he falls in 
love with the sister of the man he is trying to betray, is forgiven, of 
course, and marries her. ‘The conclusion which one draws from 
most of these works is that in their authors’ opinion an hour’s 
repentance removes the onus of a life of crime. Another kind 
of novel which finds much favour in these days is the patriotic. 
Not long ago, when the Boer war was at its height, a novel by an 
eminent English author, in which the bad character was a Boer, 
was issued in a sixpenny edition—to inflame popular prejadice. 
A fruitful theme in the hands of the patriotic novelist is the des- 
truction of savage or inferior nations by the enterprising Briton. A 
hundred years ago, patriotism— in fiction—usually meant fighting 
toe French with the numerics] advantage on the side of the enemy ; 
Low it usnally meaus the slaughtering of native races by men armed 
with Gatling guns, bscause the unfortunate savages decline to allow 
themselves to be debased with fire-water and missionaries. It is 
refreshing to turn from the stories which add fuel to the fire of 
jingoism and to see what our ancestors thought of imperialism from 
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the novelsof Marryat. It is safe to say that all the evil tendencies 
of the time in which we live are magnified and disseminated by a 
class of sensational fiction which excites the passions and dulls the 
reasoning powers, is directly antagonistic to morality, and in its 
ever-increasing bulk threatens to overwhelm all other forms of 


literature. 
ARNOLD SMITH. 





GREECE UNDER THE TURKS. 


i. 


* From the second half of the fifteenth down to the close of the 
seventeenth century, a large portion of what now forms the kingdom 
of Greece formed an integral part of the Turkish Empire, and from 
the second part of the sixteenth century some of the Ionian 
Islands and a few of the Cyclades were alone exempt from the 
common lot of Hellas. Thus, for the first time since the Frank 
conquest, a dead level of uniformity, broken only by the privileges 
of certain communities, prevailed in place of the feudal principalities, 
whose fortunes occupied the annals of the previous two centuries 
and more. Greece, so often divided against herself, had found 
unity in the death of her independence ; and the victorious Turks, like 
the conquering Romans, had obliterated the divisions and the 
liberties of the Greek States at the same moment. Once more the 
whole Greek world, with few exceptions, depended upon a foreign 
ruler, whose capital was at Constantinople, and whose officials, like 
those of the Byzantine Emperors, administered the affairs of his 
_ Greek subjects. There is, however, a considerable difference between 
the two periods into which the Turkish government of Greece was 
divided. During the first period, down to the Venetian conquest 
of the Morea, towards the close of the seventeenth century, Turkey 
was a flourishing and conquering Power—a danger to Europe, anda 
strong State. During the second period, from the Tarkish reconquest 
of the Morea down to the close of the War of Independence, Turkey 
was declining, slowly but surely, in all save the one art which she 
has never lost even in her political dotage, the art of fighting. For, 
like the Roman and the Briton, the Turk has ever been a good 
soldier, but, unlike those two great unintellectual peoples many of 
whose qualities he shares, he has never been a good administrator ; 
even when his arrangements have been excellent in theory, as they 
often are, they have frequently proved to be miserable in practice. 
The political organisation of Greece under the Turks was indeed 
comparatively simple. Their Greek dominions were comprised 
within the jurisdiction of the Beglerbeg (“lord of lords”) of Rumili, 
who resided at Sofia,! and were divided into six sandjaks, so called 
from _the “flag” which was the emblem of each large territorial 


1 Jirecek, Geschichte dcr Bulgaren, 449. 
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subdivision, and which recalled the essentially military character of 
all Turkish arrangements. These six sandjaks, after the year 1470, 
when the capture of Eubcea rounded off the Greek conquests of 
Mohammed II., were Evripos, Trikkala, Lépanto, Karlili, Jodmina, 
and the Morea, Evripos included not only the island of Euboa, but 
also Boeotia, and Attica. Its capital was Chalkis, and Athens, 
Thebes, and Livadia, were among its principal cities. Karlili com- 
prehended Aitolia and Akamania, as well as Prévesa, and derived its 
name from Carlo Tocco, whose dominions there had fallen to the 
Turks, The capital of the Morea fluctuated between Corinth, 
Leondari, and Mistri, down to 1540, when the capture of Nauplia 
from the Venetians made that place the residence of the Turkish 
Pasha. When, a little later, the Duchy of Naxos ceased to exist, a 
seventh Greek sandjak was formed out of the Cyclades (and the 
Ionian of Santa Mavré), with the exception of a few islands, which 
were bestowed on the favourite Sultana. And, after the conqnest 
of Crete, three more sandjaks, named from Candia, Rethymuo, and 
Canea, were carved out of “ the great Greek island.” * 

Each sandjak was in turn subdivided into a nnmber of cazas, or 
sub-districts, of which there were twenty-three in the Morea. It is 
now supposed that from 1470 to about 1610, Athens was the chief 
place of a caza of the sandjak of Evripos. Just as each sandjak 
was governed by a Pasha or sandjak beg, who, in the case of the 
Cyclades, was the Capitan-pasha, or Admiral, so each eaza was 
administered by a lesser magnate known as a voevode, who was 
assisted by a judge, or cadi. 

True to the Turkish feudal system, which had been organised in 
Thessaly at the end of the fourteenth century, and extended to 
Akarania and Aitolia on the fall of the Tocchi, Mohammed II. 
distributed Central Greece and the Morea in fiefs to his veteran 
warriors. These fiefs were of two sorts: the larger fief, known as a 
zaimet, entailed upon the holder the obligation to provide fifteen 
horsemen ; the smaller, called a ¢imar, involved the equipment of 
only two. The standard of the sandjak-beg formed the rallying 
point of all these feudal chiefs and their horsemen in case of need. 
About the middle of the seventeenth century the six sandjaks above 
mentioned were portioned out into 267 zamiets and 1625 timars, so 
that they would represent a force of 7255 horsemen. 

Crete, after its conquest, was similarly parcelled out into seventeen 
zaimets and 2550 timars, which would produce 5350 cavalry. At 
first the timaricot system was not in the nature of an hereditary 
aristocracy. The ¢imars were originally life-rents only, conferred 
for services rendered to the Sultan upon veteran warriors, who 
might be called upon to appear with their retainers at the call of 


1 Quidheisen, Gesehichte ders Osmanischen Reichs, iii. 182, 
2 Hopf, in Ersch und Gruber’s Lucyhklopddie, 86, p. 189. 
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their liege lord. In the golden age of Turkish administration—if 
such a phrase can be applied to any Turkish institution—the son of 
timarict was entrusted with a large fief such as his sire had held 
only after he had proved his capacity as the holder of a small one. 
But, like all political systems, the Turkish began by making 
capacity the sole test of office, and ended by making office the reward 
of favourites. Gradually the beglerbeg was allowed to bestow these 
fiefs, which had formerly been in the Sultan’s gift, and that official 
naturally rewarded his own creatures, just as a British Prime 
Minister, allowed by weak or pre-occupied monarchs to dispense 
patronage at his will, bestows the honours of the peerage and the 
baronetage upon subservient or perhaps recalcitrant supporters, 
Thus, in the second half of the seventeenth century, it was the 
custom of Roumania that, if a holder of a zaimet or timar died in the 
wars, his fief was divided into as many portions as he had sons, 
unless the rent was no more than 3000 aspers, in which case the 
whole went to the eldest son. Bat if the holder died in his bed, bis 
lands fell to the beglerbeg, who could bestow them upon the dead 
man’s heirs, give them to any of his own servants, or sell them, as 
he pleased, ! . 

The Turks did not interfere with the Greek municipal system, 
which had existed for centuries before the Ottoman conquest. As 
far back as the Byzantine times we find that the Hellenic com- 
munities employed representatives, not necessarily drawn from their 
own members, at the Imperial Court at Constantinople. Thus, in 
the eleventh century, Michael Psellés represented the Agean 
Islands at the capital ;? but, in some cases, instead of having a 
permanent representative, whose functions may be compared with 
those of the agents-general of our self-governing colonies, a local 
deputation occasionally visited Constantinople to lay its grievances 
before the central authorities. In the Venetian island of Ténos a 
similar practice prevailed; there a committee was selected from 
among the primates to watch over the administration of the Venetian 
officials. The Turks, like the Romans, were quite willing that their 
Greek subjects should continue to enjoy local self-government. 
Accordingly, they allowed the communes to promote commerce and 
found schools, while Greek naturally continued to be the official 
language of the communal authorities. There was no hard and fast 
rule for their election, and no stereotyped title by which they were 
known all over Greece. But, generally speaking, every town and 
even every hamlet had its own Greek officials, elected by the 
Christian inhabitants, or by some portion of them, in a more or Jess 
indirect fashion, and variously styled “elders of the parish,” 


1 Rycaut in Knolles, Turkish History, ii. 87 (ed. 1687). 
2 Sdthas, Mvqueta ‘EdAnrixfjs ‘Toroplas, vol. iv. p. lxxxiv. Paparregépoulos, ‘Icropla 
700 *EdAnuixod “Eévoos, v. 575. 
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“elders,” “archons,” ‘‘ primates,” or, in Turkish, khodja-baskis. 
Thus, at a late period of the Ottoman domination, in the island of 
Psard the whole community met annually for the election of forty 
electors, who in turn elected four ‘elders of the parish”; at the 
same period, in the island of Spétsai, the five “ primates” were 
elected annually by the ships’ captains and the well-to-do citizens ; 
while Hydra, during a large part of the eighteenth century, was 
administered by its priests, with whom two laymen were associated. 
The Morea had certain special municipal privileges. It was per- 
mitted to send two or three “primates” to Constantinople, who 
were able to mitigate the exactions of the Turkish Pashas by the 
influence which they acquired during their stay there. Moreover, 
each province of the peninsula used to send two prominent Greeks 
once or twice a year to the seat of the Pasha to confer with him 
upon the affairs of the Morea. Sometimes, both there and in 
Thessaly, municipal office descended as a heritage from father to 
son, and too often the feuds, which continued to distinguish the 
Moreat archons, descended, with their dignities, to their descendants. 
Their duties were to administer the local affairs of their communities, 
to act as arbitrators in civil cases, to levy local rates, to manage the 
local treasury, and to act as protectors and advisers of the oppressed. 
Sometimes they carried out this last duty without flinching, some- 
times, however, their conduct earned them the name of “a kind of 
Christian Turks,” } 

Both the law of Islim and the laws of human nature forbade the 
wholesale conversion of the conquered to the faith of the conquerors. 
But Mohammed II., who spoke Greek and knew the Greeks well, 
recognised, like the wise statesman that he was, the possibility of 
managing his Christian subjects through the medium of their own 
Church. The Turks were a foreign garrison in a hostile country, 
and in the middle of the fifteenth century it was quite possible that 
some Catholic Power might undertake a new crusade for the 
deliverance of the East. The bitter hatred of the Eastern for 
the Western Church provided the astute Sultan with a powerful 
incentive for the toleration and even patronage of the Orthodox 
religion. He saw that, if he favoured the one branch of Christendom, 
he would prevent its union with the other, and he made a most 
politic selection of an instrument for the accomplishment of his 
plan. One of the strongest opponents of the union had been 
Gedrgios Scholérios, a man of great influence with the Orthodox and 
of equal unpopularity with the Catholics. As soon as Constantinople 
had fallen, the Sultan caused diligent search to be made for this 
uncompromising champion of Orthodoxy, and about the end of the 
same year gave orders for his election as (icumenical Patriarch, 
according to the time-honoured forms which the Byzantine Empire 

1 Finlay, vi. 11. 
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had recognised for centuries. Gennddios II., as the new Patriarch 
was styled, was invited to a banquet by the Sultan, who showed 
him the greatest attention, and accompanied him as far as the 
courtyard of the palace, where he assisted him to mount his horse. 
A berat of the Sultan determined the position, powers, and 
privileges of Gennddios and his successors. ‘The Cicumenical 
Patriarch was declared to be “ untaxable and irremovable,” and 
the document, of which only a summary has come down to us in the 
history of Phrantzés,! is said to have prohibited the conversion of 
Christian churches into mosques. The loss of the original berat is 
of less importance because subsequent rescripts modified these 
notable concessions, while in practice the privileges of the Patriarch 
came to be far less respected than in theory. To him was assigned 
the supreme administration of all churches and monasteries, the right 
of deposing archbishops and bishops, and the highest criminal juris- 
diction over all the clergy. He decided all matrimonial questions, and 
other suits, in which the parties, being both Christians, preferred 
his judgment to that of the Turkish Courts. He could levy dues 
for the needs of the Church on laity and clargy alike, and it was 
provided that existing ecclesiastical property should be respected, 
and that no Christian should be forced to embrace Islim. But in 
these respects, as well as with regard to the fiscal exemption and 
irremovability of the Patriarch, the ecclesiastical history of the 
Greeks under the Turks shows us a gradual falling off from the 
original intentions of Mohammed II. A later derat laid it down, 
that the Patriarch could be deposed for one of three reasons— 
oppression of his flock, transgression of the ecclesiastical law, and 
treason towards his sovereign—elastic terms, capable of a wide 
interpretation. Mohammed II. himself deposed the Patriarch 
Joseph I., for refusing to sanction the marriage of the widow of the 
last Duke of Athens with George Amoirodtses, the traitor who had 
been accused of handing over Trebizond to the Turks, and who had 
a wife still living. The Patriarchs, Cyril I, Parthénios II., and 
Parthénios III., were all deposed in the seventeeth century, and the 
Sultans at times inflicted punishments on the Patriarchs, which 
recall the horrible mutilations of Byzantine times. From the 
moment of the conquest, Christian churches, beginning with 
Sta. Sophia, were converted into mosques, and the seat of the 
Patriarchate, fixed by Mohammed II. at the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, was successively moved, as church after church became a 
sacred place of Islam, till it reached, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, its present home in the Phanar. All over Greece 
the same process went on, wherever the Mussulmans were numerous, 
and we have seen at Livddia and at Larissa buildings which have 
served first as churches and then as mosques. Certain dues, too, 
1 Finlay, iii. 11. 
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were fixed, which the Patriarch was expected to pay; and soon 
bakshésh, the bane of Turkey, began to affect Patriarchal elections. 
This introduction of simony into the Greek Church was due to the 
intrigues of the Greeks themselves, After the fall of the Empire of 
Trebizond in 1461, many of the Trapezuntine grandees sought 
careers at Constantinople. Among other posts they coveted that of 
the Patriarch, and as early as 1467, they conspired with that object 
against Markos II., the third successor of Gennddios.1 They suc- 
ceeded in securing his deposition and the election of one of their 
own party by promising that he would pay an annual sum of one 
thousand gold pieces and furego the allowance which his four pre- 
decessors had received from the Government. The evil, thus soon 
introduced, spread apace. Two years later, an offer of double the 
sum paid by the Patriarch ensured his removal in favour of a 
wealthier candidate. ‘Then the annual payment was raised to three 
thousand gold pieces, and large sums came to be spent in bribes to 
courtiers, eunuchs, janissaries, the female favourities of the Sultans, 
the money being ultimately raised out of the clergy and laity. 
Thus, the history of the Patriarchate resembles that of the mediaval 
Papacy in that the same means were employed to ensure an election. 
After the Reformation, Jesuits and Protestants, each anxious to 
have at the head of the Greek Church a man favourable to them- 
selves, joined in the bidding and between the years 1623 and 1700 
there were about fifiy Patriarchal elections, most of them won by 
bribery. The debts of the Patriarchate became enormous, as a 
consequence of this almost constant expenditure, and the necessity 
thus imposed upon the Patriarch of selling all the chief ecclesiastical 
offices in his gift was one of the main causes which made the Greek 
Church so unpopular in many parts of Turkey, where the population 
belonged to another race than the Hellenic. The history of 
Roumania abounds with examples of the exactions of Greek bishops, 
who sought to make the wretched people make up to them what 
they had spent on the purchase of their sees. 

Another cause tended, in course of time, to mske the Turkish 
Government less careful of the Patriarch’s privilegés and dignities. 
He had been regarded by Mohammed II. as a bulwark against the 
Catholic Powers ; but, a century after the fall of Constantinople, 
Rome, distracted by the Protestant secession, had become far less 
dangerous, and Venice had lost her last possessions in the Morea, 
while in the seventeenth century Spain was no longer an enemy to 
be feared. Moreover, France, the “‘ eldest daughter of the Church,” 
and the patroness of the Jesuits, had become the ally of Turkey, and 
supported her protégés, who first appeared at Constantinople in 1609, 
against the (icumenical Patriarch. Thus, finding himself in little 
danger from a disunited Europe and an impotent Papacy, the Sultan 

1 Paparreg6poulos, op. cit., v. 502-586 ; Finlay, v. 130-149. 
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could affurd to modify his attitude towards the head of the Greek 
Church. After 1657, the Patriarch ceased to be installed by the 
Sultan in person, who was thenceforth represented by the Grand 
Vizier, and further restrictions were soon placed upon the honours 
paid tohim. Still, the @cumenical Patriarch enjoyed, throughout 
the Turkish domination, a great ecclesiastical and political position, 
such as some of his predecessors had not held under the Byzantine 
Empire, such as his successors have never held since the Church in 
Greece became autocephalous, and the Bulgarian Church became 
independent. Inthe Turkish days, he was the spiritual, and in many 
respects the political, head, not only of the Greek subjects of the 
Sultan, but of all the Orthodox Christians within his dominions, 
Bulgarians, Serbs,! Albanians, and Armenians of the Orthodox rite, 
who, as well as Greeks, were all collectively described as Rosmatoi— 
for in those days religion and not race was the mark by which 
Ottoman subjects were distinguished. Moreover, he was not only 
the accredited representative of the Orthodox with the Porte, but he 
was also the ecclesiastical superior of all the Orthodox communities 
in the Venetian dominions, and he was therefore permitted to 
correspond with all those foreign Powers which had subjects of that 
religion. Thus, so long as Venice was a Levantine State, she had 
continual relations with the Patriarch, and the Venetian dailly at 
Constantinople conducted diplomatic business with him, no less than 
with the Turkish Government. Mohammed IL., in the treaty which 
he concluded with Venice in the year after the capture of Constan- 
tinople, specially provided for the preservation to the Patriarch of 
all the revenues which his predecessors had received from the 
Orthodox. We frequently find the Patriarchs intervening with the 
Venetian on behalf of the Orthodox inhabitants of the Venetian 
colonies, sometimes urging the claims of the Greeks of Koréne, 
Methéne, and Crete, sometimes successfully deprecating the adoption 
of the Gregorian Calendar in the Venetian possessions, and in one 
case rebuking the Orthodox Cretans for their persecution of the 
Jews. Nothing more clearly proves the peculiar position of the 
Patriarch as the head of an Jmperium in Imperio than the fact that 
the Turkish Government conducted its business with him through 
the medium of the Reis-effendi, or Minister for foreign affairs. Not 
without reason did men address so powerful a personage as “ master ” 
and even “king.” We might, indeed, compare his situation with 
that of the Pope since 1870. Like the Pope, he had no territory, 
but his ecclesiastical sway ranged over and beyond the dominions of 
the sovereign, in whose capital his seat was fixed. Like the Pope, 
he negotiated with diplomatists, corresponded with foreign Govern- 


1 The Serb Patriarchate of Ipek was practically removed to Karlovitz in 1738, and 
ceased to exist even in name in 1766. The Bulgarian Patriarchate of Ochrida was 
formally abolished in 1767. 
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ments, and combined, or identified, politics and religion. And, like 
the Pope, he at times intrigued against the monarch who had 
ensured him the secure exercise of his privileges within his domi- 
nions. ~ 

Although the Koran forbade the forcible conversion of the 
Christians, there were various causes which swelled the ranks of 
Islim. The Turks, being but a small body of men compared with 
the great numbers of the Christians, early saw that they could 
neither preserve nor extend their conquests without the aid of the 
latter. Accordingly, just as some Christian rulers of the Hast had 
enlisted young Turks to fight their battles, so the Sultan Orchan, 
more than a century before the capture of Constantinople, founded 
the terrible institution of the Janissaries, a corps entirely recruited 
from that time till the middle of the sixteenth century from 
Christian children who embraced the faith of the sovereign. At 
the outset the numbers of these children were not less than one 
thousand a year, and they were taken at the tender age of six or 
seven years at the most; but later on, perhaps in the reign of 
Mohammed II., a regular levy of children was ordered to be made 
throughout all the subject provinces of Turkey, with a few favoured 
exceptions. This tribute of Christian children, or madoudfwua, 
as the Greeks called it, was subsequently erected into a complete 
system, and became one of the greatest engines of conversion. 
Every five years, or even oftener, for the tribute came at last to be 
levied annually, an officer of the Janissaries would ‘descend with 
a clerk upon each district, and demand from the head man of the 
place a list of all the Christian families. Every Caristian father 
was compelled to make a declaration of the number of his sons and 
to present them for inspection. At first, only one boy out of every 
five and only one out of every family were taken. Then no pro- 
portion was observed, but the Government took as many children 
as it wanted, always selecting the strongest, and not even sparing 
the only son of a family. The age, too, was raised to ten, fifteen, 
and even more years. We can easily imagine the misery inflicted 
upon the unhappy parents by a system which recalled the fabled 
tribute paid by the Athenians to the Minotaur. We are told by 
an eye-witness that mothers sometimes prayed God to strike their 
sons dead in order to save them from enlistment, Others, in order 
to evade the law, would marry their children at nine years of age; 
but the authorities soon disregarded these infantile unions, and 
marriage was no excuse in the eyes of an arbitrary official. There 
were only two ways of avoiding the payment of this hideous blood- 
tax—bribery or flight into one of the Venetian colonies, and the 
latter means of escape became more difficult when Venice lost her 
last possessions on the mainland. It might have been thought that 
this tax would have been more likely to cause a rising. Yet in the 
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long list of insurrections against the Turks we can recall one only, 
that of 1565, which is specially ascribed to this reason, and that 
was an Albanian and not a Greek agitation.! Moreover, as time 
went on, and the Janissaries became more pampered and more 
powerful, it was esteemed by many a blessing rather than a curse 
that their sons should serve in the corps. The Venetian bailly at 
Constantinople in the middle of the sixteenth century expressly 
says that the tribute of children had by that time come to be 
regarded as a special favour enjoyed by the Christians, who were 
thus able to provide their sons with an easy and comfortable pro- 
fession! We even hear of Mussulman parents so anxious to share 
in this singular privilege that they lent their children to the 
Christians so that they might be enrolled as such among the 
Janissaries. But the loss to Hellenism and to Christianity through 
the tribute of children was enormous. If we remember that for 
two centuries the Janissaries were exclusively recruited from the 
Christians, and that the latter were chiefly to be found in European 
Turkey, and if we take into consideration that the tribute children 
were not only the strongest members of their respective families, 
bat were also prohibited by the original constitution of the corps 
from marrying, for the Janissaries, like the Zulu army of Cetewayo, 
were a celibate body, we may form some idea of what a drain the 
madoualwua was upon the actual and possible resources of 
Eastern Christianity.2 At last, however, it fell into disuse, and in 
the seventeenth century ceased to exist. A variety of causes con- 
tributed to the decline of an institution which had so greatly 
strengthened the Turkish army at the expense of the Christian 
population. From the time when the Janissaries were allowed to 
marry, they naturally desired to have their own children taken into 
the corps, while others obtained admission to its privileges by 
bribery. On the other hand, the Sultans came to regard the 
Janissaries as dangerous to themselves, much as the Roman 
Emperors had found the Pretorians to be, and were thus less 
anxious to have the corps recruited. The number of conversions to 
Islém had also narrowed the area of enlistment from among the 
Christians ; and Rycaut, writing shortly after the custom had fallen 
into disuse, mentions the corruption of the officers and the careless- 
ness in their discipline as the cause of its decay. Accordingly we last 
hear of the tribute being levied in 1676, though an isolated case is 
mentioned as late as 1703,° 

Besides the tribute of Christian children, there was a further 

1 Sdthas, Toupxoxparw yévn*Edds, p. 128. 

2 Paparregépoulos (op. cit., v. 471) estimates at about a million the number of 
Christian children taken to serve in the corps during the first two centuries of its 
“Tien in Knolles, op. cit., ii. 90. Ranke, Fiirsten u. Vélker von Siid. Europa, 


p. 69, says that it ceased between 1630 and 1650. Paparregépoulos (v. 471) puts the 
date of its abolition in 1638; Finlay (v. 163-4) at 1676, and Hammer there ended. 
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reason for the conversion of the Greeks in the honours offered to 
those who apostatised. When the Tarks found thenselves masters 
of a great Earopean Empire, they had neither the financial nor the 
diplomatic skill requisite for conducting it. The Turkish method 
of keeping accounts was cumbrous, the Turkish language is ex- 
tremely difficult to write, and the Turks resembled the British in 
their absolate ignorance of foreign tongues, while treaties and 
diplomatic correspondence continued to be composed in Greek. 
But empires are not won by linguists but by men of character, who 
are easily able to find subtle intellects to do their office work for 
them. The precise qualities which the Turks lacked the Greeks 
possessed, and Mohammed II. saw at once how useful the versatile 
talents of his new subjects would be in the administration of his 
dominions. But there was this difficulty, that nearly all the best 
educated Greeks had fled abroad after the fall of the Byzantine 
Empire, and it was owing to this reason that, during the two first 
centuries of the Turkish rule, the Greeks did not, as a rule, rise 
higher in the Turkish service than a clerkship in the Treasury or 
the Foreign Office. There was, however, even at that period, one 
notable exception, the office of Grand Vizier. Of the five Grand 
Viziers of Mohammed II., two were Greeks, the former of whom, 
Mahmid Pasha, was the first Christian to hold that great position. 
Under Bajazet IL. we find two more Greeks as Grand Viziers. 
Soleyman the Magnificent gave that post to two others, and later 
on one Grand Vizier was the son of a Greek priest; while the 
terrible Barbarossa, the scourge of the Christians at sea, was of 
Greek origin. By the middle of the sixteenth century the Venetian 
bailly at Constantinople could write that the great places in the 
Sultan’s service usually fell to the Christians, and the Turks com- 
plained that the children of the poor rayah were put over their 
heads. 

But for a long time these mundane advantages could only be 
obtained by apostasy, and thus the lukewarm Christian had strong 
incentives to turn Mussulman. But in Greece there were fewer 
conversions than among the Slavs of Bosnia and the Herzegarica ; 
and when, about the middle of the seventeenth century, the Turkish 
Government relaxed the strictness of its policy, and abolished 
religious tests for certain important offices of state, the Greeks were 
able to gratify a laudable ambition without abandoning the religion 
of their fathers. By that time education had revived among the 
Greeks of the capital, so that the lack of qualified Hellenes, which 
had been felt so acutely immediately after the conquest, no longer 
existed. It was then that, for the first time, a Greek was appointed 
Grand Dragoman of the Porte in the person of Panagidtes Nikodses, 
who conducted the negotiations for the surrender of Candia on behalf 
of the Turks. From the close of that century down to the War of 
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Independence most of his successors in that post were Greeks.! 
Similarly, the position of Dragoman of the Fleet was usually held by a 
Greek, and the island of Paros has still many monuments of the family 
of Mavrogénes, two of whose members conducted the naval negotia- 
tions of the Capitan Pasha. One of them, Nicholas Mavrogéner, 
rose from that rank to be Princ= of Wallachia; and it is scarcely 
necessary to remind thoce who have studied Roumanian history, that 
in the eighteenth and the first part of the nineteenth century the two 
thrones of Moldavia and Wallachia were occupied by Greeks, and 
the two Danubian principalities were regarded as the happy hunting- 
ground of the Phanariotes of Constantinople. There was even an 
idea of erecting tha Morea iuto a Christian principality on similar 
lines ; and, though this was never carried out, Morea was entrusted 
to a native goverror. But the advancement of the Greeks in the 
Turkish service, though always beneficial to the individuals con- 
cerned and sometimes to their employers, was of doubtful value to 
the Greek national cause. When their private and racial interests 
clashed, the Greek officials almost always sacrificed the latter, and, 
indeed, it would have been an Utopian idea to expect the virtues of 
heroes and saints from the descendants of men who for centuries hsd 
been under foreign domination. It is easy for English historians, 
belonging to a race which has never known what an alien yoke 
implies, to demand impossible qualities from a down-trodden people, 
and we are fond of trying foreign nations by an ideal standard— 
fortunately—which we never apply to our own public affairs, But, 
after all allowances have been made, it must be confessed that some 
of the worst blows to Hellenism, such as the loss of Entcea and that 
of Crete, were dealt by the Greeks themselves, just as the Bosnian, 
Cretan, and Albanian apostates have ever been the bitterest enemies 
of the Christians, and the warmest supporters of Turkish rule, so 
long as it permitted them to t;rannise over their own fellow- 
countrymen. In other words, religion replaced all racial sympathies, 
and a Mussulman Slav or Cretan was first a Mussulman and then a 
Slav or Cretan. Even in our own time, at the crisis of the Greco- 
Turkish war of 1897, a Greek was trying to counteract Greek 
interests in the capacity of Turkish Ambsssador in London ; and the 
show statesmen of the Porte, who-e virtues and culture are always 
exhibited for the edification of Europe, are invariably Greeks. Samos, 
too, with its Greek Prince, is an interesting survival of the former 
practice of sending Greeks to rule beyond the Danube in the interest 
of the Sultan. 
On two occasions, under Selim I[, in 1514, and in the early 
days of the Candian War, ia 1646, it was actually proposed to 
1 Paparregépoulos says that “all but one” were Greeks; but he includes the 
Albanian family of Ghika and the Kallimachai, who came, as their latest biographer, 


M. Jorga, has shown, from Moldavia. See my notes in English Historical Review, 
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exterminate all the Christians of Turkey. But wiser counsels 
happily prevailed ; and towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
as we saw, the policy of the Turkish Government was to preserve, 
rather than further diminish, the numbers of its Christian taxpayers. 
By that time fears were felt lest the Christians should continue to 
dwindle away, and a taxable infidel seemed a more valuable asset 
than a less remunerative believer in the true faith of Islim. 
Accordingly, in 1691, a first serious attempt was made to secure the 
Christians against exactions by the Nizam-djedid,} or “ new system,” 
which commanded the provincial governors to levy no other impost 
than the aratch, or “capitation-tax,” from them, Originally, the 
only fiscal disadvantages of the Christians, besides the blood-tax of 
their children, had been this haratch, which was payable by all) 
unbelievers over the age of ten years, except priests, old men, and the 
blind, the maimed, and the paralytic. A Christian had also to pay 
on all imports and exports twice the duty levied upon a Mussulman. 
But, as is still the case in Turkey, the hardships of taxation arose not 
so much from its legal amount as from its illegal collection. Thus, 
in 1571, we hear of the incredible extortions suffered by the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan, who were mostly so deeply sunk in poverty and 
misery that they scarce durst look a Tark in the face, and who only 
cultivated their lands sufficiently for their own wants and for the 
payment of haratch, knowing that the Turks would seize any surplus 
that was over.2 However, the Nizam-djedid represented, like the 
abolition of the tribute of children, a new and humaner policy, 
which resulted in the diminution of apostasy. From that time 
onward the Greeks had less temptation to become Mohammedans ; 
the Venetian occupation of the Morea in the early part of the 
eighteenth century had the double effect of causing many recon- 
versions to Christianity, and of forcing the Turks to treat their 
Greek subjects better, from fear of comparisons; while, a little 
later, the Russian claims to a protectorate over the Hastern 
Christians further checked the movement towards Mohamme- 
danism. 

But it was not only in the numbers, but also in the quality of 
their population, that the Greek provinces of ‘l'urkey suffered from 
the effects of the 'l'urkish conquest. Almost all the men of learning, 
nearly all the chief families, in short the intellectual and political 
leaders of the people, went into exile immediately after the fall of 
the Byzantine Empire. Mohammed II. did, indeed, address a 
proclamation in Greek to the principal Archontes of the Morea, in 
which he promised to respect their families and property and make 
them more prosperous than before;* but his promises had little 
efiect in checking the general exodus of the great Moreote families. 


1 Finlay, v. 21, 31. 2 Zinkeisen, op. cit., iii. 360. 
3 Paparregdépowlos, op. cit. 489. 
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So universal was their emigration, that only four or five of the 
Peloponnesian clans, whick had played the prominent part during 
the medizval period, remained behind, and there were similar 
wholesale emigrations from Continental Greece and Eubcea. As the 
leading men all went with their relatives and followers, the drain 
upon the Greek population was as serious a danger to the nation as 
the emigration of the Peloponnesian peasants to America, which 
has lately been robbing the land -of its cultivators and causing 
widespread alarm in the Greek Press. Most of the exiles went, as 
was natural, to the Venetian possessions in Greece, which thus 
became what in earlier times the Despotat of Mistré had been to 
the Franks—a thorn in the side of the Turkish conqueror. Thus, 
Michael Ralles, one of the most prominent of Spartan Archontes, 
and the protagonist of the first Turco-Venetian War after the 
conquest, and the brothers Daimonogidnnai, belonging to the great 
family of that name at Morenivesia, sought homes in the Colonies of 
the Republic in the Morea; thus, too, Gréitzas Palaiol6gos, the last 
defender of the peninsula, entered the Venetian service. Other 
Greek leaders accompanied Sophia, daughter of Thomas Palaiologés, 
the last Despot of the Morea, on her marriage with the Grand Duke 
Ivan of Russia, and the Russian Court soon became another favourite 
resort of the Peloponnesian magnates who had known her father, 
and whose descendants were recruited three centuries later by a 
further band of Greek refugees after the abortive rising in the 
Morea.1 Many Greeks, anxious to fight against the foes of their 
own, or even those of their adopted, country, became of their own 
free-will Venetian light horsemen, or Stradioti, just as others were 
forced to enlist in the ranks of the Turkish Janissaries. The 
researches of a learned Greek historian have thrown a flood of light 
upon the constitution and exploits of that remarkable body of 
soldiers.2 The name by which they were known is not derived 
from the Greek word orpadwra: (‘ soldiers”) but from the Italian, 
strada, and signified that those who bore it were “always 
on the road ’”—wanderers, who had no fixed abodes. Com- 
posed of Greeks and Albanians, the corps was entirely recruited 
from the Morea, and mainly from Laconia, but the most valiant 
were the men of Nauplia. Among their leaders we find many 
historic Moreat names, such as those of Bua and Palaiologés, 
whose bearers were descendants or relatives of the men who had 
fought the good fight for the liberty of the Peloponnesos. The 
sixteenth century was the golden age of the Stradioti, who demon- 
strated all over Europe that Greek valour was not extinct. A 
Stradiote was even in the service of our Henry VIII., fighting in 

1 Paparregépoulos, op. cit., v. 494. 

2 The locus classicus for all that concerns them are volumes vVii., viii., and ix. of 


Séthas’ Myqucia ‘E\Aqvaijs ‘Ioropids, which contain documents relating to them from 
1464 to 1570, and some of their literary productions. 3 Ibid., iv. 417, 
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Scotland and acting as Governor of Boulogne, at that time an 
English fortress.1_ But they had their weaknesses, as well as their 
good qualities, and their inordinate vanity was the favourite theme 
of Venetian comedians, just as Plautus had satirised the boastful- 
ness of the Miles Gloriosus for the amusement of the ancient 
Romans. Tasso has blamed their rapacity in the line: 


‘Tl leggier Greco alle rapine intento,” 


but other poets have sung of their triumphs, Indeed, there were 
bards in the ranks of the “ wanderers” themselves, and a whole 
literature of their poems has been published, mostly written in a 
pecoliar dialect resembling that now spoken in Calabria, where many 
Greek songs are still sung by the descendants of the numerous 
Epirote families settled there after the Turkish conquest—the third 
time that Magna Greecia had received a large Greek population. One 
of their number, Marullus, of whom it was said that he “ first united 
Apollo to Mars,” wrote Latin alcaics and sapphics, which, if not 
exactly Horatian, are, at any rate, as good as the ordinary product of 
the sixth-form intellect. Another Theodore Spoendounis, or Spcen- 
dugino, more usefully employed his pen in the composition of a work 
on the Origin of the Ottoman Emperors, with the patriotic object of 
arousing the sympathy of sixteenth-century statesmen for the deliver- 
ance of Greece. The Stradiote, were, however, mightier with the 
javelin and the mace—their characteristic weapons—than with the 
pen. The long javelin, which they carried on horseback, was a parti- 
cularly formidable weapon, Shod at both ends with a sharp iron 
point, it could be used either way with equally deadly effect; and if 
it failed, the agile horseman could seize the mace which hung at his 
saddle bow, and bring it down on the skull of an opponent.? Un- 
' fortunately, the blow was rarely struck for Greece, and the skull 
was usually that of a Christian, against whom the Stradiote had no 
personal or national quarrel. 

But Greece was deprived of her literary as well as her military 
men by the Turkish conquest. For almost the first time in her long 
history, all traces of learning vanished from the home of the Muses. 
Most of the scholarly Greeks of that age emigrated to Italy, and, 
just as, in the words of Horace, ‘‘Captive Greece led her victors 
captive” after her subjugation by the unlettered Romans, so, sixteen 
centuries later, she once more spread the light of Hellenic studies in 
the darkest West. Thus, the Athenian, Demétrios Chalkokondyles, 
became the tutor of one of Lorenzo de Medici’s sons at Florence, 
while the Spartan, George Herménymos, was the first Greek who 
publicly taught that language in Paris. Two other Moresots, Demé- 
trios Ralles, a soldier and scholar, and Isidore, who had distinguished 


1 S4thas’ Myypeta ‘EXdnvajjs ‘Ioropids, iv. p. lix. 
2 There is a picture of a Stradiote fully armed in Séthas’ Myjueca, vii. p. xlviii 
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himself alike in theology and in the defence of Constantinople, spent 
the rest of their lives in Italy, while the historian Phrantzés wrote 
his history and died in peace at Corfi under the Venetian protec- 
tion. We owe much of our modern culture to this fifteenth-century 
dispersion of the learned Greeks; but the gain of Europe was the 
loss of Greece. It required the lapse of two whole centuries to make 
up in the least degree the deficiencies in Greek education, which the 
departure of all these men of light and leading caused ; and if they 
strove to interest European courts and scholars in the fortunes of 
their abandoned country, that was of small practical advantage com- 
pared with the loss which they inflicted upon it, Had they remained 
in Greece, their influence would soon have made itself felt ; they 
would have obtained posts inthe Turkish service, which might have 
enabled them to improve the condition of their fellow-countrymen, 
and their example would have prevented the complete spread of 
ignorance over large parts of Greece during the first two centuries 
after the conquest. 

The plight of these two classes—the Archontes and the men of 
letters—made the provincial landowners, the peasants, and the 
parish priests, who mostly sprang from the ranks of the latter, the 
sole representatives of the Greek nation.1 But, though Hellenism 
has never suffered such enormous losses as during the Turkish period, 
owing to conversions to Islam and emigration to the West, there 
never was any time in the history of Greece under alien dominion 
when the Greek race remained £0 pure as between the Turkish 
conquest and the War of Independence. There can be no doubt 
that, after the long era of confusion and disorder which had fol- 
lowed the break-up of the Frankish power in Greece, even the 
Turkish, or any other strong Government—and at that time Turkey 
was strong and the Sultans could govern—must have proved a 
benefit to the great mass of the population. Moreover, from the 
date of the Turkish conquest the immigrations of the foreign 
elements, which bad occurred so often during the Byzantine and 
Frankish period, ceased, and for nearly four centuries the Hellenic 
race was uncontaminated by alien blood. The Franks left behind 
them few survivors, except in the islands, and there were no 
Slavonic raids, while the Greeks, who remained true to their faith, 
never intermarried with the Torks, for a Greek woman who became 
the wife of a Mussulman was excommunicated. The two religions 
remained absolutely apart, and, under Turkish rule, for the first 
time for centuries, perhaps also for the lat, there was no racial 
rivalry between the Christians of the Near East. Union reigned 
between Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbs, Albanians, and Roumanians ; and 
the doctrine of nationalities, nowadays the keynote of Balkan 
politics, had no influence under the Turkish system of that period, 

1 Finlay, v. 122. 
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which treated all Christians of whatever race as the inferiors of all 
Mussulmans, whether of Turkish, Slavonic, Albanian, or Greek 
extraction. 

Education was scanty enough in the Venetian possessions, as we 
saw in the case of Corfii; but it was much worse in Turkish Greece. 
For two hundred years after the conquest there was practically 
nothing done for the instruction of these Greeks, who remainnd 
under the Turks, and even archbishops could with difficulty write 
their own names correctly. lLérissa in Thessaly was then one of 
the wealthiest of Greek sees; yet a Greek scholar, who examined 
the archiepiscopal records during the Tarkish period, found them a 
mass of bad grammar and remarkable spelling. As for literature, 
though Sithas has compiled a work on the Greek authors of the long 
period between the capture of Constantinople and the War of 
Independence, only four of them, with the exception of a few theo- 
* logical writers, came from Greece proper, Two of these four were 
the brothers Laonikos and Demétrios Chalkokondyles, of Athens, the 
former of whom wrote his history of the Turks in Italy, while the 
latter composed his critical editions of Homer, Isokrates, and Suidas 
at Milan, where his monument may be seen in the church of Sta. 
Maria della Passione. The remaining two were born and bred in 
Nauplia, at that time Venetian. One, Zygomalis, composed a 
Political History of Constantinople from 1391 to 1578; the cther, 
Malax6s, produced a vernacular version of the “ Patriarchal history ” 
of the same city, where both resided for a great part of their lives. 
Another historical work, the “‘ Chronicle” of Dorétheos, Metropolitan 
of Monemvasia, was written in Moldavia. It originally contained 
the history of the world from the creation down to the year 1629, 
but was subsequently extended to 1685, and for two hundred years 
after its publication was “‘ the only historical text-book used by the 
Greek people.” At last, towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, an educational revival began in Greece, which derived its 
origin from the Haggineton, or Greek school founded by the Corfiote, 
Haggines, at Venice in 1621, and still existing. The Hellenic 
community in that city, largely composed of business men, interested 
—as the Greek merchants of London, Manchester, and Alexandria | 
still are in the intellectual, moral and material welfare of their 
fatherland, sent out educational missionaries, who spread the gospel 
of learning in the home of their race, One of these Greeks of 
Venice, a native of Joanniva, founded in 1647 two schools, one in 
his native town, another at Athens, where the Catholic monks also 
taught the young Athenians about the same period. 


WItiiaM MILLER, 





AN EXPERIENCE OF VILLAGE LIFE. 


AFTER spending twenty years on the outskirts of a large manufac- 
turing town in the north of England, I suddenly found myself 
transplanted to a genuine village in the south, where I was destined 
to live for three years. This village is situated in Hampshire, boasts 
a population of over 800 ; the cottages are scattered here, there, and 
everywhere, and the people are wholly engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. The acreage of the parish, which includes several small 
hamlets, is given at 5,120, and the nearest station is seven miles 
distant. There is one shop, one school, one church, to which some 
of the villagers have to walk upwards of three miles, one chapel, 
and, wonderful to relate, no public-house, that is in the village 
’ proper, though there are several just outside. Its enemies are fond 
of describing this village as‘ being seven miles from everywhere ; but 
then they are people with a prejudice, and cannot be noticed 
seriously. 

In these days we hear a great deal about the advantages of 
country life as compared to town life. Well, perhaps it will be 
interesting to see both sides of the picture, and to look at village life 
from the view of the villager, and not from the view of the town- 
dweller. I have often noticed that writers who are strongly in 
favour of country life are generally those who are fairly well-to-do ; 
they can live either in town or country as the mood prompts, and 
therefore the ideal side of country life is the one which strikes them 
most, and they leave- poorer people to find out the realistic side 
through bitter experience. The much talked-about advantages of 
village life, after three years’ experience, are not very evident to 
me, at least as far as the labouring population is concerned. 
True, there are the advantages of fresh air and beautiful natural 
surroundings ; and these are supposed to build up character as well 
as physique; but then villagers, as a class, never think of the one, 
and certainly have very little time to enjoy the other. It is one of 
the axioms of the town that country people always get plenty of 
fresh air, milk, butter, eggs, and vegetables. This is the theoretical 
side, but see how it works out in practice. 

Naturally, fresh air cannot be kept from country people, and 
sometimes they get too much even of that, as for instance when it 
finds its way through the walls of ancient cottages, down the wide 
chimneys, and through the leadwork of the windows. As for milk, 
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well, it isnot so very long ago that a labourer in Hertfordshire was 
sent to prison for a fertuight because he had taken some milk home 
to use with his tea. Of course the milk was the property of the 
farmer for whom the man worked, and the farmer paid his labourer 
the magnificent sum of 12s. a week as wages. Out of this he had 
to pay ls. 6d. a week as rent for his cottage, so that left him with 
10s. 6d. with which to support a wife and family. Small wonder 
that he could not afford to buy milk! The truth is, that in any 
village where the people are unable to keep cows, the milk has to be 
bought just the same as in towns, and at nearly the same price. 
Skimmed milk, is of course, cheaper, but even that is a serious item 
where the family is large. As it is with milk, so it is with butter, 
it must either be bought from the village shop or else from the 
farmer, and in either case a fair price is charged. Again, poultry is 
not kept by every one, and eggs in villages are often as great a 
luxury as they are in towns. This assertion may be thought 
extravagant, but it is just a simple record of simple facts. 

In this, the beginning of the twentieth century, we hear a lot 
about the unrest of the cities, but I question very much whether the 
restlessness of the towns is any worse than the stagnation of the 
villages. To me, at any rate, life in a village, after the life of a 
town, seemed like getting stranded in the backwaters of civilisation. 

One can manage to get through spring, summer, and autumn, but 
winter is deadly dul and dreary. The relatives with whom I lived 
were fond of reading, and kept themselves supplied with current 
literature, but the majority of the villagers were in bed before nine 
o'clock during the winter months. Of intellectual life in villages 
there is practically none. There may be a weekly paper taken in, 
or there may not. The country may be in the throes of a general 
election, a war, or an epidemic; Mr, Chamberlain may launch his 
bombshells every other week, Mr. Balfour may keep an open mind 
on every subject under the sun, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
may be accepted as the leader of the Liberal Party, Lord Rosebery 
may plough his lone furrow or work in his cabbage garden—it is all 
the same to the average villager. And when one gets to know the 
life of a farm-labourer one ceases to wonder at the indifference dis- 
played towards intellectual pleasures. All day long the round of 
work is unceasing. Cows to milk, pigs to feed, horses to water, 
turnips to cut, hay to get from rick; it is haymaking or harvesting, 
getting roots in from field, or ploughing or harrowing. As a rule, 
a day’s work consists of twelve hours, from six in the morning till 
six at night, unless there happens to be a press of work, and that, 
of course, means overtime, As far as my experience goes, I should 
say that agricultural work is every whit as dulling, as deadening, as 
grinding, as monotonous as work in a factory or foundry. And it 
must be remembered that 12s. weekly is considered a feir wage in 
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agricultural districts, though most villagers have a garden attached 
to their cottages. When a man returns home at night, tired out 
after a hard day’s work, he naturally does not feel very much 
inclined for any exertion of the intellect, even of the mildest des- 
cription. In the winter he sits over the fire and smokes, or else 
goes to the nearest public-house. In the summer he strolls out to 
the village green and watches the boys at cricket, or works in his 
garden, or smokes his pipe over the garden gate as he gossips with 
a friend. As for the women's share of work, well, they have even 
less chance of intellectual development than the men. As the poor 
woman says in David Grieve, “ we have no more use for learning 
than a cow has for clogs.” [un addition to all the ordinary house- 
hold duties, a woman is expected to take a good share of outside 
work, milk the cows or feed the pigs, occasionally go haymaking, or 
harvesting, or turnip-hoeing, or stone-picking, or leaf-raking. And 
where there is a family of young children, how the various duties are 
performed must be left to the imagination. 

Then, too, the breaks in the round of drudgery are few and far 
between, and amusements are conspicuous by their absence. 
During the three winters I spent in the village, there was an 
occasional concert in the schoolroom, got up by the surrounding 
gentry, and fairly well attended. Once a van belonging to the 
Church Army paid us a visit of three weeks, and now and then we had 
revival services in the Wesleyan chapel, and once, too, a phrenologist 
came and drew crowded audiences for several nights; but take it as 
a whole, winter in the country is a dreary time for young people. 
On Christmas Day there may be bazaars at the Dissenting places of 
worship, or there may be a tea and entertainment on New Year's 
Day ; and that is about the sum total of the winter amusements. 
As spring approaches, there is generally a tea at the chapel on 
Easter Monday. Friends come out from the towns to spend the 
day in the country, and they often organise an impromptu concert, 
to the great delight of the villagers. Of course there is the annual 
club-day as the summer gets more advanced, when all the members 
go to church, have a grand dinner, and spend the evening in 
dancing and other amusements. Then there are also the Sunday 
School treats for the children, both church and chapel, the Band of 
Hope outings, the choir trips, and other things, making the summer 
season far more lively than the winter. 

When I first went into the village one of the things which struck 
me most forcibly was the appalling ignorance displayed by the 
children in regard to matters connected with their every-day life. 
They were more ignorant of the habits of birds and beasts and 
fishes than are town children. Beyond the most common, I could 
not get to know the names of wild flowers. Certainly they knew 
buttercups, daisies, and dandelions, but scarcely any others, and no 
Vou. 162.—No. 2. P 
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herbs or grasses. The names of common birds were familiar, such 
as sparrows, thrushes, blackbirds, and robins, but of their various 
natures and habits they knew nothing. With the habits of sheep, 
cows, horses, pigs, they were as strange as though they had never 
seen such animals ; and though surrounded by trees of every descrip- 
tion, they knew the names of very few. Surely, in the case of 
country children, it must be that familiarity breeds contempt and 
contempt ignorance. 

Another point I noticed, and that is, that country people are 
more outwardly religious than town people. Dissenters, at any rate, 
know their Bible thoroughly, attend class meetings regularly, and 
keep the sabbath day holy. It proved a pleasant change for me 
to attend the village church on Sunday mornings, where the choir 
was composed of rosy-cheeked children and young farmers, where 
the psalms were recited alternately by clergyman and people, where 
the prayers and lessons were intelligible to the congregation, and 
where the sermon, if not brilliant, was at least plain of compre- 
hension and open to everyday application. In the afternoons and 
evenings I generally attended one of the Dissenting places of 
worship, either in the village or in one of the neighbouring hamlets. 
Of music the Dissenters know little or nothing. Indeed, broadly 
speaking, hymn tunes are the only music with which they are 
familiar, and, of course, Moody’s and Sankey’s are the favourites. 
Again, villagers look on town-dwellers as veritable heathens, because 
they spend Sunday in riding about the country-side on cycles, 
motor-cars, or char-a-bancs. To them Sunday is a day of rest, 
when no work should be done only what is absolutely necessary ; 
church or chapel should be attended at least twice, and the children 
must do without their playthings. There is still a good deal of the 
old Puritan spirit lingering in our villages, and who shall say but 
what this Puritanism acts as a sort of leaven in the conduct of 
many 8 boy and girl who seek their fortunes far from their native 
village ? I have been in several households where the nightly Bible 
reading is looked upon as a matter of course, and where family 
prayer is customary. 

At different times I have heard a great deal about the intolerance 
of the gentry in villages towards Dissent, but there was nothing of 
it in this village. The squire of the parish, who was also lord of 
the manor, employed a head gardener who was a Sunday School 
teacher in the Wesleyan chapel, and the foreman of the squire’s 
brickyard was a class-leader and superintendent at the same chapel. 
A wealthy maiden lady living in the village employed a bailiff who 
was a prominent Primitive Methodist, and some of the servants 
from a large house in the neighbourhood attended chapel regu- 
larly on Sunday afternoons. I do-not go so far as to say that 
bigotry and intolerance have disappeared from our villages, but 
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certainly I saw nothing of it during the three years I dwelt in 
Arcadia. 

And now for the morals of village life. Well, as far as morality 
goes, I do not see that the village is either better or worse than 
the town. After reading Charles Kingsley’s Yeast, it would seem 
that there has been a decided improvement since that book was 
written, and for this improvement thanks are due to Dissenters, 
who dot their little chapels in every hamlet. However, girls still 
get seduced and forsaken, men still drink and poach, and marriage 
and baptismal registers still show that men and women get married 
for the purpose of having children born in wedlock. In the village, 
too, the young of both sexes are as easily corrupted as in the town. 
Doring the first summer I spent in Arcadia, a girl came from 
London on a long visit to some relatives. She was about eighteen, 
and of the most objectionable cockney type, bold, vulgar, quick-witted, 
ready of tongue, and altogether unscrupulous. To the slower- 
natured villagers she appeared as a prodigy of wonder. Naturally, 
the lads and young men followed her like moths round a candle, 
and the damsel used to assemble her followers on the village green 
in the long summer evenings;and regale them with the latest songs 
and dances of the London music-halls. The catch-words of the 
gutter were soon rampant in the village, the boys sang indecent 
songs, and the girls tried to imitate the skirt-dances, to the great 
disgust of sober-minded parents and guardians. After a time the 
girl returned to London, but the effects of her visit did not wear 
off for months. 

The housing problem, again, is almost as real a problem in the 
village as in the town. I could point to cottage after cottage 
where two bedrooms have to accommodate father and mother and 
families of growing children. Sanitary arrangements generally 
leave much to be desired, and the drainage is not above reproach. 

Another indictment against country life is that the elementary 
conditions of comfort and convenience are often lacking in the 
village, even at the present day. The one shop is situated some 
distance from the houses, and provisions are dear. Of course, 
those who possess the luxury of a hofSe and trap go to the nearest 
town to buy groceries, or they have them sent out by arrangement. 
But, after all, there is always a large percentage who are com- 
pelled through stress of circumstances to deal with the village 
grocer, and’ out of these the grocer makes his profits. Fresh meat 
does not often find its way into cottages in purely agricultural 
districts. Some time ago the wife of a farm labourer living in 
Wiltshire wrote a letter to the papers describing how she and her 
husband and five children managed to live on eleven shillings a 
week, and she mentioned, incidentally, that they only tasted fresh 
meat about twice a year. Well, Hampshire villages are on a 
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similar plane. Pork is the staple diet of farm labourers and their 
children, bat vegetables are plentiful. According to some people, 
the standard of living is higher in villages to-day than it was in onr 
grandfathers’ and grandmothers’ time, Certainly the standard of 
living is more varied, but is it more wholesome? There is nothing 
“higher” in white bread, cakes, jams, tea, or cocoa than there was 
in bread and milk, rye bread and porridge. Again, fish is very 
seldom seen on the farm labourer’s table. Hawkers do go round 
the villages once or twice a week in the summer; but unless there 
happens to be a glut of any particular fish the prices are too high 
for any but those who rank higher in the social scale than farm 
labourers. Then, too, the conveniences for getting to the nearest 
town are strictly limited to the carrier’s van or a neighbour's trap. 
The van is a huge vehicle, holding from twelve to fourteen persons 
inside, and goes lumbering along at the rate of three miles an 
hour. It is rather wearisome work travelling in a carrier's van 
after one has been used to trains and electric cars, or, at least, I 
found it so. The water supply in Arcadia leaves much to be 
desired. In hot, dry seasons, when water runs short in the wells, 
it has to be fetched from over a mile distant, and even in a general 
way most of the villagers had to carry their water several hundred 
yards. What this means, especially on washing days, may be 
imagined. “Country life is all right in some ways,” said a woman 
to me who had been used to living in a town; “but the water is 
a perfect nuisance. Every drop of water we use is to carry from 
across the fields yonder; and, when a woman is tired and has no 
one to carry the pails for her, it means hard work, I can tell you,” 
which conclusion I made no attempt to dispute. Very little coal is 
used in Hampshire villages, Turf and wood is the usual fuel; but 
turf must be bought, and the wood is either to buy or else collect 
from the neighbouring woods and lanes, and that again spells hard 
work for the women and children. In Arcadia the trades were 
represented by a blacksmith and a shoemaker. There was no 
barber, no tailor, no carpenter, no mason; the villagers themselves 
had to be a sort of mixture of the lot. 

When Rider Haggard was making his tour of the various 
counties he commented on a phase of village life which I have also 
noticed over and over again. One of the chief objections which 
growing boys have to live on a farm is the need for Sunday labour. 
Whether the farm be large or small, there is a certain amount of 
work to do on Sundays. The cows, pigs, horses, poultry must be 
fed and attended to, and, where the farm is only small, the Sunday 
labour has a knack of falling on a few pairs of shoulders. Of 
course this necessity for Sunday labour makes every day alike, and 
the majority of boys kick at it; they would prefer a change at least 
one day in the week. 
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Another objection to country life is its loneliness. Mrs. Wicks 
voices this complaint in better words than mine. She says: 


“It’s lonesome, is the country, an’ you’re thrown back too much on 
those around. I’m sure, at the end of that week, I didn’t want to so 
much as set eyes on Wicks fer months to come, let alone any of his rela- 
tions. At home I can sit opposite to him fer a month of Sundays, as you 
might say, and feel no worse. I’ve only to slip on my bonnet an’ go down 
the street, or, fer that matter, sit at my own winder, ef it’s a wet day, to 
see dozens of other folks ef I want. I sat at a winder for three mortal 
hours one day at Julia’s with my knittin’, watchin’ the rain drip-drippin’ 
through the trees, and the only person who went by was a man drivin’ 
two black pigs, an’ he’d not got but one eye. It’s a strain few natures 
can stand.” ; 
However, it should be explained that Mrs. Wicks was only a visitor ; 
village wives, asarule, have other fish to fry than to sit at windows 
watching the rain. 

As far as my experience goes, the children in Arcadia are not 
crammed with education after the most approved methods of the 
town ; but whether this fact is an advantage or disadvantage, I am 
not prepared to say. One thing at least town and country children 
have in common—they are both adepts at forgetting all they learn 
at school in the quickest possible time, and they are both eager to 
shake themselves free of school life and get to work. The Evening 
Continuation Classes are gradually spreading into the villages, 
and are fairly successful. While I was there, too, some nursing 
classes for young women were held in the National schoolroom, and 
were so well patronised that the following year they were succeeded 
by cooking and dairy classes, In all seriousness, however, there is 
very little scope for education to do its work, because there is no 
leisure for its after development. ‘ Let Nature be your teacher,” 
says Wordsworth, but country people have no more leisure to spend 
with Nature than have town people. It is not always the inclination 
but the time that is wanting. 

Just one other point. In most of the villages one sees nothing 
but old, middle-aged people, or children. What becomes of all 
the young men and women? Well, the young men go out to 
service, into the Army or Navy, or flock into the towns, where they 
help to swell the already crowded ranks of unskilled Jabour. The 
young women also get away to service as early as possible, and 
seldom return to their native village. Indeed, in the village where 
I lived for three years, the lord of the manor seems to have a 
rooted objection to the increase of population. He neither repairs 
nor builds, unless under compulsion; so that when a young fellow 
does want to marry and settle he cannet get a cottage, and is 
therefore obliged to leave the village on purpose to live. 

A certain section of society professes to wonder why people are 
so ready to flock into the town, why cannot they stay on the land ? 
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But they would cease to wonder if they would only examine carefully 
the conditions of village life, the hard sordid work, the meagre 
wages, the poverty, and the dearth of healthy, innocent recreations. 
Old Age Pensions might do something to keep the labourer on the 
land, but that would not be a sufficient bribe alone. As things are 
at present constituted, the agricultural labourer has nothing to look 
forward to after a life of drudgery but the workhouse. I think it 
is Mr. Ruskin who somewhere says that when a rich man deserves 
well of his country, he accepts a pension and goes into the work- 
house on a grand scale. And then he asks, why should not the 
poor man who deserves well of his country also receive a pension in 
his old age without any disgrace or insult attaching to it? Why 
not, indeed! Men and women work hard all their lives, bring up 
their families respectably and well, and the only reward a grateful 
country offers them is a meagre weekly dole, which is often proffered 
with such insulting arrogance that the self-respecting poor will 
starve rather than apply for relief. “No,” said a poor old soul to 
me one day, “if they can’t spare us a few shillings weekly, we 
won't go inside. Me and my old man ‘ull keep together till the 
end. We don’t want to go to a place where husbands and wives is 
kept separate. It don’t seem fair, nohow.” And one can only say, 
Oh, the pity of it, the pity of it all! Members of Parliament talk 
and talk, schemes to keep people on the land are always being 
discussed, letters are written to papers, and lectures delivered at 
debating societies; but they are all to no purpose. The deadly 
dulness of village life is at the bottom of a great deal of the unrest 
and dissatisfaction, and until something is done to counteract this 
evil, so long will the efforts of politicians, social reformers, and 
philanthropists be in vain. 
Priscitta E, MOounper. 





DIAMOND JUBILEE OF RAGGED 
SCHOOLS. 


THE completion of sixty years of service on the part of the Ragged 
School Union seems to carry us back to the year 1844, when the 
present King was an infant, and when his mother, the young 
Queen Victoria, appeared to be the heroine of a more hopeful 
period following on the disastrous reigns of the Georges. Times 
were hard, but there seemed to be in the air a promise of some- 
thing better than had hitherto been known. Times were hard; 
protective daties pressed severely on the poor; Chartism was 
making itself heard; but the visit of the Czar at midsummer and 
of the French King in the autumn were a welcome symptom that 
international friendliness was growing. The condition of London 
slums was so bad that the houses and shops of the main thorough- 
fares seemed to be, as it were, only a veneer, concealing from view 
what was too repulsive to be seen. In large towns, especially in 
London, children who attended school were rather the fortunate 
exceptions than otherwise; so that tens of thousands of altogether 
neglected boys and girls ran wild on the streets, some of them 
actually receiving lessons in crime by expert teachers. Juvenile 
crime was increasing ; mere children were sentenced to transporta- 
tion to the Antipodes. Schools were started as a remedy for 
appalling evils, and though the class-rooms were at times nothing 
better than sheds which had been used for horses or cows, a door 
of hope was opened. 

Lord Ashley, afterwards the Earl of Shaftesbury, placed himself 
at the head of the movement, and, before his death in 1885, he 
estimated that some hundreds of thousands of young creatures had 
been saved from entering on a life of crime by this agency alone, 
which, as a philanthropist, he considered to be quite an ideal 
service. The conditions under which such service is now carried 
on are altogether different from those which obtained in 1844, so that 
from time to time there are quite new developments. Instead of 
occupying two dingy rooms at Exeter Hall, the Ragged School 
Union now finds that a spacious old-time house in John Street, 
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Bedford Row, provides none too much accommodation for the 
manifold operations now carried on. 

It may appear to be anomalous when we say that there are pro- 
bably a greater number of neglected children in London at the 
present time than was the case sixty years ago. These may attend 
at the elementary schools; but poverty and squalid home surround- 
ings reduce them to that unkempt and ragged condition which 
encourages tendencies towards crime. In conventional talk they 
are still ragged-school subjects; at the Union’s headquarters they 
are called Drift Children. 

Some time ago it was thought that this unhappy class was not 
receiving due attention, and a suggestion made by Mr. W. J. 
Orsman, J.P., at the Council Board of the Union, that a special 
effort should be put forth for their reclamation, was received with 
favour. This experiment has so far proved successful that week- 
night meetings, for which arrangements are made in many directions, 
are attended by large numbers, over whom a civilising influence is 
exercised. Literal rags being less common in London than of old, 
such work looks like a return to first principle, by acting on Lord 
Shaftesbury’s watchword, ‘‘ Keep to the gutter.” In the event of 
the appeal for a handsome Diamond Jubilee Fund being successful, 
a due proportion will be used for this service, which is not only 
charity of the most genuine kind, but is service which must redound 
to the public benefit. The members of the Ragged School Union 
Council still show that they have caught the spirit of their former 
chief, the Earl of Shaftesbury, who in his earlier days, as Lord 
Ashley, explored London to see for himself the real condition of the 
poor, so as to be better able to devise means for their relief. To 
reveal life as it was in the slums sixty years ago might have been 
beyond the power of the keenest observer; but Lord Ashley told 
the story with graphic force in the Quarterly Review, so that easy- 
going Londoners learned that not only squalor and rags, but even 
deadly contagion and hot-beds of crime were overshadowed by their 
own comfortable homes. The members of the present Ragged 
School Union Council are quite as earnest in learning all about the 
present condition of the most unfortunate class of neglected 
children. Oa a winter night in the present year several members 
of the Council made an excursion through some of the more densely 
crowded quarters of the East End, including the waterside districts 
of Limehouse and Ratcliff Highway, or “ Tiger Bay,” as it used to 
be called, on account of the crimps, land-sharks, and a peculiarly 
degraded class of women who there found their prey. The coun- 
cillors to whom we allude included Mr. Travers Buxton, M.A., and 
Mr. W. C. Parkinson, L.C.C., and all saw enough to encourage the 
Drift enterprise being carried out with ardour and hopefulness, 
A halt was made at one station after another, where Drift children 
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were assembled ; and one of these, near Limehouse Church, was a 
congregation of some seven or eight hundred, ranging from compara- 
tive infants to big boys and girls. Having come willingly, they were 
well-behaved listeners, and were evidently amenable to civilising 
influences. How urgently this influence is needed is shown by 
reports from various quarters, and it is well that the public should 
know something of this social danger in their midst, and which 
may become acute if not corrected, ¢.g. : 


“‘Our work has been sorely tried by prevailing want and sickness. 
We have had some special visits from the roughest lads of the district, 
and much patience is needed. It is appalling to know of the vast number 
of children who are growing up without God. The children, withered by 
the street, are fast becoming hooligans. It isa painful problem. I found 
the children very wild and the language bad. A decided improvement 
has taken place, with a manifest desire to do better. Many of the boys 
are of the hooligan type.” 


Probably the most pathetic of all ragged-school developments 
since the death of Lord Shaftesbury is the movement which has 
been set on foot to ameliorate the condition of the indigent child 
cripples of London, of whom a total of considerably over 6000 has 
been discovered. Scattered as these are over the vast area of what 
is called London, the mere magnitude of the work to be accom- 
plished might have discouraged any entrance upon such an enter- 
prise, but the modern machinery of the Ragged School Union was 
quite equal to the task. This alone isa strong plea for the Diamond 
Jubilee Fund, a due share of which would, of course, go to the 
relief of these afflicted children. There are not far short of a 
thousand voluntary helpers who give their services to the cause con 
amore. We are indebted to Mr. John Kirk, secretary of the Union, 
for this clear explanation of how the work is done: 


“ The organisation, though very complete over the county of London, 
is very simple. The system is territorial. A large block of houses, 
situated between many roads, contains within it a certain number of 
cripple children. The namesand addresses have come to the office through 
various channels. These sections are given into the care of visitors by a 
friend who has charge of a block, and who is a Local Superintendent. A 
number of blocks combined is called a division, and the friend who is the 
link between the Local Superintendents in a division is called a Divisional 
Superintendent.” 


There are many grades of these cripple children, ranging from 
those who are actually bedridden to such as can be taught some 
industry by means of which they may be able to support themselves. 
Many are well able to walk ; a large proportion may need one, or even 
two, crutches; others, if they attend an elementary school at all, 
have to be carried. Those who cannot leave their poor homes 
unless they are carried, and who, in some instances, reach the adult 
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age as hopelessly bedridden subjects, are the most pathetic cases. 
To obtain the services of some thousand voluntary visitors to 
minister to such a strange constituency of children, whose manifold 
wants do not seldom represent all that self-denying friends can do 
for them, is surely a reassuring symptom of the age. It is also 
another plea for the Diamond Jubilee Fund, to which a sympathetic 
public will not fail torespond. If no other argument were available 
to prove that ragged schools are by no means obsolete, this would 
surely do so to a demonstration. 

The late Queen Victoria and her husband, the Prince Consort, 
extended their patronage to the Ragged School Union, and their 
son Edward VII. is now its patron. At the time of the celebration of 
the Victorian Diamond Jubilee ia 1897, we listened to a speech from 
the present King at a Ragged School Union dinner for poor children 
at the People’s Palace, on which occasion the present Queen also 
came to diffuse the sunshine of her presence, while she also spoke 
to some of the children and tasted their lemonade. As much 
as that cannot be said of any other British monarch and his 
consort. 

Another great development has taken place in regard to holidays. 
When ragged schools were founded it does not appear that any 
such thing as a break in the monotony of teaching ever entered 
into the teachers’ calculations; but advances made in the course of 
a few years allowed of the scholars being taken for an hour or two to 
breathe the tonic air of Primrose Hill. In the course of years the 
conventional idea of a ragged-school outing was for very large 
parties to be taken into the green suburbs for “‘ A day in the country.” 
In the main this has been superseded by having a permanent 
Retreat at Epping Forest, to which an average of 600 children a 
day can be taken during the season, the Great Eastern Railway 
charging a very low fare for the double journey. Some years ago 
the present Duchess of Argyll laid the memorial-stone of the 
Holiday Home for Cripple Children at Southend. The sister of the 
Duchess, the Princess Christian, had been previously encouraged by 
her mother, the late Queen Victoria, more directly to favour similar 
good work at Windsor, where an old house was utilised as a 
holiday home for London boys. In course of time this was rebuilt, 
and at the opening of the new building, in 1896, the Princess 
herself gave a succinct account of her interesting enterprise : 


“On this happy occasion, when we are assembled to open the new 
holiday home for London boys, I think it will not be out of place for me 
to give a slight sketch of the work from its very commencement. In the 
year 1890, in response to an appeal made in the Windsor and Eton Express 
by Mr. Kirk, on behalf of the London Ragged School Union Holiday 
Scheme, a small house was taken on Bachelor’s Acre, Windsor, and during 
that aid the following summer about 200 boys were given a fortnight’s 
holiday. On the expiration of the lease, as it was thought that a more 
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country life would be better for the boys, a cottage was rented on this 
ground, and each summer between 120 and 130 boys have enjoyed the 
advantages of fresh air, recreation, and good food, combined with the 
softening influence of a happy home life. From the first, the Queen 
became an annual subscriber of £10, and I supported the work ; but since 
the removal to Bishopsgate I have been able to take a personal interest in 
the boys. Last autumn, on being informed that the old cottage was no 
longer fit for habitation, I felt it would bea disgrace for the work to 
come to an end in this neighbourhood. After ascertaining that no suit- 
able house was available, I determined to make myself responsible for the 
land, and to throw myself on the generosity of kind friends to supply 
funds for building and furnishing a cottage capable of containing twelve 
boys, with a man and his wife in charge. The beautiful little house, 
which I trust all present will inspect, testifies to the hearty response 
which met my appeal.” 


Any one who is tempted to suppose that ragged schools are 
obsolete should pay a visit to the headquarters of the Union, 
32 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. It is an interesting old 
house, which was no doubt inhabited by persons of quality—as they 
were accustomed to call themselyes—in the time of William IIL, 
Queen Anne, and the Georges. Now it is a hive of workers in 
several departments, the one object being the lifting up the very 
poor of all ages, but more especially the poorest of children, who 
need to be saved from their surrounding and taught to help 


themselves. 
G:-H. -P. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


AmonG the more recent publications of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Mr. N. S. Shaler’s monograph on the moon" occupies an 
important position. The author has taken full advantage of 
modern improvements in photography and optical apparatus, and 
the numerous photographs accompanying the memoir give an excel- 
lent idea of the surface of our planet. As the title indicates, Mr. 
Shaler compares the features of that portion of the moon’s surface 
which is visible to us with the well-known features of our earth, a 
comparison which at any rate eliminates some of the wilder theories 
in which selenologists formerly indulged. Seen in the light of 
known facts, as ascertained on our own globe, there can be little 
doubt that the rugged aspect of the moon is chiefly due to a large 
number of extinct volcanoes ; but, owing to the attraction of gravity 
being but one-eightieth of that exercised by the earth, the declivities 
of all hills are much steeper than with us. It is also highly 
probable that the eruptive force was correspondingly diminished, so 
that we cannot expect to find on the moon exactly the same 
phenomena as here. There is a great difference in the size of the 
various volcanoes, the larger being considered the older ; but erosion 
on the moon’s surface is reduced to a minimum owing to the absence 
of water. What little wearing away of the older craters can be 
detected is attributed by the author to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the rocks under the influence of the sun’s rays. As regards 
the question of the moon’s atmosphere Mr. Shaler adheres to the 
generally accepted view that any gases that may exist must be of 
extreme tenuity. On the whole, the known facts regarding the 
moon are stated very impartially by the author, and the work may 
be recommended to all who may be anxious to bring their knowledge 
of this interesting subject up to date, The value of the twenty-five 
excellent plates would have been enhanced had they been accom- 
panied by a map giving the names of the various volcanoes. 


1 A Comparison of the Features of the Earth and the Moon, By N. 8. Shaler. 
Washington : Smithsonian Institution. 1903, 
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The Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology} 
contains an exhaustive treatise on the aboriginal pottery of Eastern 
United States by W. H. Holmes, Judging from the numerous 
illustrations, Mr. Holmes has had a large amount of material avail- 
able for his researches, and has made an excellent use of it. At one 
time the history of the prehistoric races which inhabited the Missis- 
sippi valley and other portions of the United States was enveloped 
in mystery ; but, thanks to the industry of American ethnologists, 
we have now a mass of information even on such points as the per- 
sonal appearance of those races. In this connection one of the 
vases illustrated by Mr. Holmes is of special interest. It isin the 
form of a human head, and is evidently intended as a portrait. 
The face is tattooed with a peculiar design, and both ears are per- 
forated in several places. Many other pieces of pottery illustrated 
in this report are of great value, as illustrating the state of civilisa- 
tion of these extinct peoples. The Bureau of Ethnology are to be 
congratulated upon the excellent work they are doing, and ethno- 
logists generally will be grateful to Mr. Holmes for having collected 
so many scattered facts and arranged them in so useful a form. We 
may add that the illustrations are excellent and numerous. 

When the St. Louis Exhibition was first projected, it was doubtful 
whether the British Government could be induced to participate ; 
but, after some hesitation, it was finally decided to give some assist- 
ance to intending exhibitors, aud the result has been highly satis- 
factory. In Group 23, especially, this country is well represented, 
and can challenge comparison in the chemical and pharmaceutical 
arts with any of the other nations represented at St. Louis. Exhi- 
bitions of this kind form, as it were, a datum line by which to 
measure the progress made in the various industries represented, and 
it was a happy thought of the sub-committee of Group 23 to issue 
a descriptive handbook showing the state of each industry repre- 
sented among the British exhibits.2 The work has been carried out 
by Mr. G. R. Dunell and Mr. Walter F. Reid, assisted by specialists 
in several of the sections. The work will prove very useful to those 
visiting the exhibition, and will remain of permanent use as a record 
of our chemical industries at the present time. Although tea is 
supposed to be the national beverage in Great Britain, there can be 
no doubt that the consumption of cocoa is largely increasing; and, 
as the latter is a food as well as a stimulant, there appears to 
be good reason for its adoption. In The Food of the Gods,® Mr. 
Brandon Head gives a popular description of the cultivation of cocoa 
and its manufacture. The particulars of the cultivation refer 


1 Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1898-99. By 
J. W. Powell, Washington. 1903. 
3 Catalogue of British Exhibits, St. Louis International Eehibition. Royal Commis- 


sion. 1904. 
3 The Food of the Gods. By Brandon Head. London: R, Brimley Johnson, 1903. 
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chiefly to Trinidad, while the technical information is apparently 
derived from the same factory, described by “ Historicus ” in 1896 
in Cocoa; all about it.” The book will be found useful to those 
seeking information on this little-known subject. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


INTEREST in Plato never seems to fade, and there is always room for 
something fresh to be said about the father of philosophy. His 
writings cannot be too widely read; but to those who have not read, 
and wish to know something about his great work, The Republic, we 
can heartily recommend Mr. Boyd’s Introduction. These chapters 
are based upon a series of lectures delivered to students in Glasgow 
University, and are of an elementary character. Mr. Boyd refrains 
from elaborate criticisms both of the text and doctrines of The 
Republic, and contents himself with a summary of its subject-matter 
and an exposition of the themes discussed. He gives a just idea of 
the teaching of that pregnant work, which has had such a prolific 
family, and his book should lead, as Mr. Boyd intends it to do, to 
study of the master himself. It is a model of condensation and 
lucid exposition. 

The first twenty of Bacon’s Essays,2 edited by Mr. A. F. Watt, 
are intended for University students. The editing is very carefully 
done, and the numbering of the lines makes reference easy. The 
notes, which are what the student needs, are very full and accurate ; 
obscure phrases and Latinisms are clearly explained, and a full 
translation given of the Latin quotations which are found so plenti- 
fully in the essays. Some particulars are also given of persons and 
events referred to. 

We can hardly congratulate Mr. Thomas Whittaker, the author 
of a fascinating book on The Neo-Platonists, on his incursion into 
the field of theological controversy. Our feeling is perhaps due to 
the fact that personally we prefer Platonism to Paulinism, which is 
the principal subject of The Origins of Christianity.2 The greater 
part of this work consists, as the title tells us, of an outline of 
Professor Van Manen’s great work, Paulus ; though Mr. Whittaker 
is also an independent critic. Van Manen’s work is, of course, not 


1 An Introduction to “ The Republic” of Plato. By William Boyd, M.A., B.Sc. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1904. 

2 Bacon, Essays 1.-XX. Edited by A. F. Watt, M.A. Oxon. London: W. B. 
Clive, University Tutorial Press, Ltd. 

% The Origins of Christianity, with an Outline of Van Manen’s Analysis of the Pauline 
Literatyre. By Thomas Whittaker. London: Watts &Co. 1904. 
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generally known in England, but his views obtained publicity and 
even notoriety by the articles which he contributed to the Lncyclo- 
padia Biblica, in which he maintained, if our memory does not mis- 
lead us, that none of the Epistles which bear his name were written 
by Paul. Of Paul himself very little is certain, though we may be 
still permitted to believe there was an itinerant preacher of that 
name. For these conclusions, startling as they must appear to 
many, which seem to us quite reasonable, the reasons will be found 
discussed at length in Mr. Whittaker’s book. But Mr. Whittaker 
goes further and relegates the whole body of Christian—1z.c. New 
Testament—literature to the second century ; and even the beginning 
of the movement till after the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 
70. Following Mr. J. M. Robertson, Mr. Whittaker has come to 
the conclusion that Jesus of Nazareth is entirely a mythical per- 
sonage, but holds that what afterwards became Christianity or 
Paulinism had its origin in a Jewish-Messianic movement. With 
regard to the Messianic elements in primitive Christianity, we see 
no reason to differ from Mr. Whittaker, who makes less use of the 
Jewish Apocalyptical literature than he might have done. But, with 
regard to Jesus, we should require better evidence than Mr. 
Robertson has yet produced to make us believe that there is no 
historical foundation for the basis of the Gospel account. While 
admitting the obscurity which still surrounds the origin of Chris- 
tianity, the difficulties are not removed by a theory which seems to 
us totally inadequate to explain them away. 

Three or four years ago Messrs. Cassell published a volume of 
Lectures in India,! by Keshub Chunder Sen; a second volume of 
the same kind has now appeared, but there is nothing on the title- 
page to indicate that it contains a different series of lectures. This 
appears to be an oversight, for the contents of this volume are 
all different {from the former one. Keshub Chunder Sen is well 
remembered as a Hindu religious, educational, and local reformer, 
and the fact that these volumes bear the imprimatur of the 
Brahmo Somaj is evidence that his work survives. Chunder Sen’s 
religious system was a blend of Hinduism and Christianity upon 
mystic lines, and his style of lecturing is marked by a rhetorical 
exuberance which is, we believe, characteristic of his race, but is 
scarcely to the taste of English people. A lecture on Impressions 
of England and the English contains some forcible and not unde- 
served criticism, but appreciation of our good qualities is not lacking. 
The lectures may be read with interest even by those who are not 
captivated either by the style or the theology. 

Mr. Gant’s The Lord of Humanity? has reached a third edition, 


1 The Brahmo Somaj. Keshub Chunder Sen’s Lectures in India. London: Cassell 
and Co. 1904. 

2 The Lord of Humanity ; or, The Testimony of Human Consciousness. By Frederick 
James Gant, F.R.C.8, Third Edition. London: Elliot Stock. 1904. 
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which we take to be evidence of a certain measure of success. The 
work is written in a tolerant spirit, with a touch of science and 
much ethical fervour. The theology, however, is not scientific, but 
only a somewhat idealised orthodoxy. 

When we took up Haeckel’s Contribution to Religion, by 
A. 8. Mories, we were not unnaturally surprised, and we are not 
convinced that Haeckel has contributed anything to religion, at least 
that he has done so intentionally. The contribution is Mr. Mories’ 
own in what he affirms to be the necessary consequence of Haeckel’s 
Monism. It is in Mysticism or Pantheism that Mr. Mories finds 
his means of reconciling Haeckel’s doctrines with religion. A second 
part of the book deals with Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Mories con- 
fesses that though, in his opinion, Spencer ought to have carried 
his work to a religious conclusion, he deliberately refrained from 
doing so. Much of Mr. Mories’ book is excellent, and he succeeds 
very well in showing that science is not necessarily destructive of 
religion, and it is well that this should be made clear, but this 
might be done without attempting to credit Agnostics with opinions 
they have not expressed, or at any rate with deductions which they 
declined to make. 

The Rationalist Press Association have issued reprints of Renan’s 
Life of Jesus and Mr. Samuel Lang’s A Modern Zoroastrian, both of 
which are so well established in public favour that they need no 
recommendation, They have also reissued Mr. Gorham’s Lthics of 
the Great Religions, which was favourably noticed in the WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW upon its first appearance. 

The Emerson Treaswry* is a selection of some of the best passages 
from Emerson’s essays and poems by Mr. A. Broadbent, suitable for 
the lover of the Sage of Concord to carry in his pocket; a sympa- 
thetic ‘‘ Foreword ” is contributed by Mr. T. Pole. We welcome any 
signs of a revival of interest in Emerson. 

1 Haeokel’s Contribution to Religion. By A. 8. Mories. London: Watts & Co. 


(R.P.A.) 1904. 
2 The Emerson Treasury. Selected by Albert Broadbent. Manchester: Broadbent. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE 


Work and Labour,) by Mr. R. M. Minton-Senhouse, belongs to that 
type of legal text-books which has shown an increasing tendency of 
jate years. Various attempts have been made to present to the 
working classes popular statements of the law affecting this, that, or 
other trade or employment. For instance, we have recently had 
The Law Relating to Trade Unions, by Mr. Norman Cohen and 
Mr. G. Howell; Zhe Miners’ Guide, by Mr. Atherley Jones and 
Mr. Hugh H. L. Bellot; whilst Mr. Minton-Senhouse himself has 
contributed the leading text-book on Zhe Law of Compensation to 
Workmen. The present work, however, is a first attempt to 
comprise within the limits of a single volume the rights and obliga- 
tions of the working classes as a whole and the responsibilities 
imposed upon them by law. 

The attempt is an ambitious one. When we think of the multi- 
farious employments and the enormous mass of legal regulations of 
the most minute and detailed nature affecting them, hidden away to 
a larger extent than in the general law of the land, in innumerable 
statutes and cases, orders and regulations, the task of reducing them 
to order and presenting them in a readable form seems well-nigh 
insuperable. 

The titles of the chapters even, varied as they are, do not disclose 
the whole of the subjects dealt with. Commencing with the 
Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, we find trade unions discussed 
in chapter ii., which also includes the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act, 1875. Then follow the Truck Acts, Sunday 
observance, factories and workshops, mines; seamen, fishing; carriages 
and motor-cars ; army, navy, coastguard, and police; pedlars and 
hawkers, laundries, explosives, bread, slaughterers, offensive trades, 
chimney sweepers; agricultural small holdings, small farms and 
gardens, allotments, agricultural gangs, hop-pickers and fruit-pickers; 
and lastly, in chapter xiii., a collection of minor employ ments affecting 
public health and public services. 

Very wisely, in our opinion, certain subjects are excluded. 
Compensation for personal injuries has been omitted. Mr. Minton- 
Senhouse has, as we have already stated, dealt exhaustively with this 
branch of the law elsewhere, and it is a subject which does not 
readily lend itself to condensation, at any rate upon the scale here 

1 Work and Labour. Being a Compendium of the Law affecting the Conditions 


under which the Manual Work of the Working Classes is Performed in England. 
By R. M. Minton-Senhouse, Barrister-at-Law. London : Sweet & Maxwell. 1904. 
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adopted. Another omission is the housing of the working classes, 
on the ground that it has but an indirect bearing upon manual 
labour. 

An objection may be taken that the text of this work is too highly 
condensed. This is an objection which may be made of any book of 
this nature. And, indeed, it may be made of almost every legal text- 
book. So numerous are the qualifications to almost every legal 
proposition, that no text-book of ordinary proportions could possibly 
be exhaustive. Mr. Minton-Senhouse might, we think, with 
advantage have extended his text of 275 pages, but this is a case 
where opinions may well differ. He has taken every precaution 
against overmuch condensation by citing the statute, order or 
regulation, the latest cases bearing on the proposition under discus- 
sion, and the best text-books in which the subject is fully discussed. 
Wherever we have tested his citations, we have found them right up 
to date. 

A book of this character without an index, and that a good one, _ 
would be comparatively valueless. The index here runs to over a 
hundred pages, and is a splendid piece of work. We would suggest 
that in the next edition the subdivisions should be in alphabetical 
order. 

For this work to attain the full measure of success which it 
deserves, and of public utility, it will be necessary to reduce future 
editions to a more popular price than the present one of 16s. We 
congratulate Mr. Minton-Senhouse upon a thoroughly sound and 
eminently successful piece of work. 

In Socialism and Individualism! we have in one small volame 
presented to us the views of the respective champions of Socialism 
and Individualism by Mr. E. Belfast Bax and Mr. J. Hiam Levy. 
From both these writers the student of politics may gather many 
useful hints. In our opinion Mr. Bax has hit upon the right 
principle of human progress in defining the goal as the synthesis 
of human solidarity and human freedom. As we have often pointed 
out, the liberty of the subject is much greater under scientific 
Socialism, as typified by our modern municipal collectivism, than 
under the system of the Manchester School of Individualism. 
Again, the aggregation of capital is economically sound; but if it 
is in the hands of individuals, or groups of individuals, it is socially 
bad. But, since it is economically good, it is necessary to retain 
it, and, in our opinion, it can only be retained upon collectivist 
lines, For instance, municipal services must be carried on by the 
municipality, and large industries on some system of co-operation, 
such as profit-sharing. Somewhat inconsistently with his principles 
Mr. Levy urges trade unions to adopt the co-operative system 


1 Socialism and Individualiem. By E. Belfort Bax and J. Hiam Levy. London : 
Ihe Personal Rights Association and P. 8. King & Son. 
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“voluntarily.” We quite agree that trade unions frequently mis- 
use their powers and misdirect their energies, Humanum est 
errare. But if Mr. Levy urged capitalists to adopt the profit-sharing 
system it would be more to the point. The results of such experi- 
ments have proved that, without loss to the master, nay, even with 
greater profits, the men receive higher wages, work shorter hours, 
turn out better and more work, and are in every respect healthier, 
better educated, and generally better members of society. 

We are firmly convinced that Mr. Bax’s view is the correct one. 
A man living in a collectivist society may none the less retain his 
personal rights to the fullest degree; and, because these are so 
vastly increased by the fact of his being a member of a society in 
which he is entitled to a share in all its general benefits, he enjoys 
greater freedom than is conceivable in any possible individualist 
scheme, unless it is a one-man show. 

Imperialism run mad has within recent years afflicted both 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race in the Old and the New World. 
In a short pamphlet! Mr, R. P. Bromp has tersely analysed modern 
imperialism in its recent manifestations in the United States and 
of Great Britain. He points out how the excuse for aggrandise- 
ment usually put forth, viz. the desire to advance civilisation, dates 
from Roman times, and probably from thousands of years pre- 
viously, The American people, who for more than a century had 
commemorated a war against being a possession, suddenly. became 
mad with the idea of having possession. So, too, he says was the case 
with England and the South African War. In each case the spirit 
of greed and brutality was substituted for the principle of liberty 
and justice. And it has not stopped there. The oppressive 
measures of Russia in Finland date from the American war in the 
Philippines and the war in South Africa. The same spirit is at 
work in Macedonia and Armenia. ‘Every one who nourishes this 
spirit and exults in it is guilty of the blood and misery it brings 
upon the world.” 


4 Imperialism. By R. P. Bromp. Fitzgerald, Georgia, U.S.: North and South 
Publishing Company. 1904. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE Chevalier don de Beaumont—to give him his full title—has 
found many biographers, chief of whom may be mentioned Captain 
J. B. Telfer and the Dac de Broglie, whose Le Secret du Rot 
appeared in 1878. Now, thanks to the recent acquisition of his 
correspondence and other hitherto unedited papers—confiscated by 
one of his many creditors and long hidden in a bookseller’s back 
shop—MM. O. Homberg and F. Jousselin have not only dissipated 
numerous legends that long passed for history, but have also 
determined the exact part played in secret politics by this enigmatical 
personage, whose sex was the subject of heavy wagers, as the action 
tried by Lord Mansfield in 1777 attests. Born in 1718, of a family 
belonging to the petite noblesse of Tonnerre, the Chevalier, after dis- 
tinguishing himself at the University, obtained, at an early age, 
the doctorate both in Civil and Canon Law. He soon abandoned 
law for diplomacy, and accompanied Donglas to St. Petersburg on 
a secret mission to the Empress Elizabeth. There, disguised as a 
woman, he was mainly instrumental in bringing Russia into an 
alliance with France and Austria, After a brief but not inglorious 
career as an officer of dragoons, he soon obtained the confidence of 
Louis XV., and was sent to the Court of St. James as Minister 
Plenipotentiary. Recalled on account of his enormous debts, he 
refused to accept his dismissal in favour of M. de Guerchy, whom he 
indicted for an attempt to murder him. The scandal became 
intolerable, but d’Eon would not yield until he had secured a pension 
as the price of his silence in respect of his secret services. On his 
return to France he was compelled to assume female attire, which 
he wore for thirty-three years. The Revolution deprived him of 
his pension, but he lived for some years in England by giving 
exhibitions of his skill in fencing. He died in poverty in 1810. 
Le Chevalier d’Eon} is written in a lively ard picturesque style. 


1 Le Chevalier d’Eon. Par Octave Homberg et Fernand Jousselin. Paris : Librairie 
Plon. 1904. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Weir the Wizard’ is excellent reading for all such as are capable of 
appreciating the rich Doric of Scotland. The brave wooing and 
winning of fair Margot Lyndsay by the stalwart armourer, Alan 
Gedd, relieve the lurid violence of faction brawls and scaffold 
seenes. Mr. J. Wilson McLaren is no novice at story-writing, and 
his reputation as a vernacular poet at once humorous and pathetic 
was firmly established by the publication of his Scots Poems and 
Ballants, which have already passed into a second edition. 

The Kingdom of Twilight,2 by Mr. Forrest Reid, is a novel of 
great promise. There is no internal evidence to show that this 
brilliant study of the artistic temperament is from a prentice hand ; 
indeed, judging from its construction and ‘‘ atmosphere,” it might 
have been the mature work of a master in the craft. Willie 
Trevellyan—the principal personage—had, in the opinion of his 
shrewd and not wholly unsympathetic aunt, “a peculiar tempera- 
ment, and certain gifts of appreciation ; but after that ...? And 
she had a theory that he would never be anything but a super- 
fastidious dilettante, a collector, an amateur of delicate and rare 
things.” But he was destined to become one of those poets whose 
names are unknown in the market place, who produce comparatively 
little, and only give to the world the quintessence of their genius. 
His career gave the lie to the common cant about heredity and 
environment, ‘This parson’s son was at heart “a pagan suckled in 
a creed outworn: a dreamer of dreams, born out of his due time,” 
which was when Sicily was Dorian, and her cities musical with 
Theocratian song. With an imagination fed on the fleurs du mal of 
the French décadence, chance brings him into close relationship with 
one of those fascinating, enigmatical women who “live for their 
emotions, and have no life apart from the object of their passing 
admiration.” It was for her sake that he made shipwreck of his 
life. They met in the fields where she had gathered a great bunch 
of poppies. ‘‘ He lifted them and held them to his face—their 
scarlet petals poisonous, sweet, like some feverish dream—drooping 
drowsy cups ofsleep. .. It is the wine of Persephone... If I 
were to taste it I should become one of her pale, bloodless lovers, 
and dream all day Jong of nothing but her beauty.” It is pitifal that 

1 Weir the Wizard. A Romance of Old Edinburgh. By J. Wilson McLaren. 
London and Edinburgh : Sands & Co. 


2 The Kingdom of Twilight. By Forrest Reid, ‘‘ First Novel” Series. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1904, 
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this love-dream, begun amidst idyllic surroundings, was to end so 
sordidly ; but his happiness lay elsewhere, and only the strange 
warp in his character caused him to pass it by, even at the eleventh 
hour. 

To lovers of that type of fiction which we are accustomed to 
associate with the honoured name of Captain Whyte Melville, The 
Honourable Bill, by Mr. Fox Russell, may safely be commended. 
Captain Cottersleigh is a very black sheep indeed, and we cer- 
tainly think the author was well advised, in the interests of the 
British Army and of his own peace of mind, in not specifying 
the particular regiment which this turfite had at one time 
adorned. The love elemeut is subordinated to racing and hunting, 
which, together with forgery and murder, go to the making up a 
story which may be fairly classed as sensational. 

We should have thought that a marble statue would be about the 
last object to excite the cupidity of the average burglar; neverthe- 
less the amazing consequences that followed the theft of The Tinted 
Venus ® afforded full play for the topsy-turvy humour of which Mr. 
F. Anstey is our unique exponent. We hope the enterprise of the 
publisher who has issued a sixpenny edition of this famous story will 
not go unrewarded, 

Mr. Edward Roper, the author of numerous interesting books 
about Canada, Klondyke, &c., has now given us in Fred Seagood® a 
story that should appeal to unsophisticated youth and adventure- 
loving youth. The hero, who is cast adrift at the age of twelve, 
proceeds to Canada, where he learns farming and enjoys some 
excellent sport, including bear-shooting. We next hear of him in 
Australia, whither he goes, Japhet-like, in search of his long-lost 
father, who bad left England under a very black cloud indeed—a 
cloud, however, with a golden lining. The love element is, of 
course, not lacking ; but it is duly subordinated to filial piety and 
gold-digging at Ballarat, Musculer Christianity, combined with 
strict teetotalism, finds its reward in married felicity in a Tulse Hill 
mansion, at an age when most ambitious young men are living in 
weekly dread of their landladies’ bill. 

1 The Honourable Bill. By Fox Russel]. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 1904. 
2 The Tinted Venus. By F. Anstey. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 


3 Fred Seagood : His Travels and Triwmphs. By Edward Roper, F.R.G.9. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1904, 





THE DRAMA, 


‘‘To move a horror skilfully, to touch a soul to the quick, to lay 
upon fear as much as it can bear, to wean and weary a life till it 
is ready to drop, and then step in with mortal instruments to take 
its last forfeit : this only a Webster can do.” Such is Lamb’s 
verdict, which is endorsed by Swinbnrne, and accepted by critics in 
general. In the Mermaid Edition of Webster and Tourneur,! the 
former is represented by The White Devil and The Duchess of Malji ; 
the latter by The Atheist’s Tragedy and The Revenger's Tragedy—his 
sole surviving plays. Upto 1891 nothing was known of Tourneur ; 
but, thanks to Mr. Gordon Goodwin’s researches in the State 
Papers, we find that he was employed in the Low Countries, and 
died in 1626, probably at the age of fifty-one. Both these late 
Elizabethans represent what is sometimes termed the Tragedy of 
Blood. It was Kyd who, in The Spanish Tragedy, first gave definite 
form to this sinister type. As a craftsman Tourneur is only in rare 
instances the equal of Webster ; by some warp in his nature he so 
wantons in hideous lusts and bloodshed that his dramas display the 
most cynical features of the Italian Renaissance, 





ART. 


THE death of George Frederick Watts—the patriarch and great 
master of our English painters—gives a new and poignant interest 
to the interesting and competent book devoted to his Life Work by 
the late Dr. Macmillan.? “The aim of the book is to give a 
literary interpretation of what Watts, with larger, other eyes than 
ours, has seen in nature, poetry and myth, and in human character.” 
We have here, after an account of Pre-Victorian English art, 
chapters on Watts’ early life and his visits to Florence and Greece ; 
his personal habits and methods; the home arts and industries, to 
which he gave the glamour of his art; the portrait-painter ; on his 
art as interpreter of nature; of Greek myths, of scenes and inci- 
dents of Hebrew story, and of. Italian and English poets; on his 

1 Webster and Pourneur. Mermaid Series reprint. With an Introduction and 
Notes by J. A. Symonds. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


2 The Life- Work of George Frederick Watts. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D, London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. 
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allegories and realism and his Cycle of Death; the unity and 
harmony of ail his pictures; on his work as a sculptor and literary 
man; and, finally, on the whole man. The book has a bibliography 
and a complete alphabetical index—so desirable to all those who 
wish to find details about the artist’s many works—and there are 
good reproductions of some of his best paintings, with his own 
portrait in his garden. It is a good book in memory of the greatest 
English painter of life and love. 

In the “ Little Books on Art,” the volume on 7'wrner is especially 
welcome.! It has forty reproductions, with over 200 pages of 
text, well and interestingly done. The book is complete also, with 
a long catalogue, year by year, of the great painter’s works, giving 
their present abode. ‘ When we think of the immensity of his 
work, and the life that he puts into it, we, in some measure, realise 
that he was a force—a force in the realm of painting as Wagner is 
held to be a force in the world of music.” 

We have received a third edition of Dr. Weber's German work 
on Albrecht Diirer.2 Like all books from the Vaterland it is the 
result of much research. Its index of names and subjects is com- 
plete, but the “ Art apparatus ”—list of museums where the great 
master’s pictures are to be found, bibliography, &c.—is wanting. 
The author has taken especial pains to prove that Diirer was a good 
Catholic in faith up to the end, in spite of his praise of reform. 
This is not of direct interest to art, as no one can doubt that the 
religious inspiration of the painter came to him from his age and 
country. 

1 Turner. By Frances Tyrrell-Gill. (Little Books on Art.) London: Methuen 
and Co. 1904. 


2 Albrecht Diirer. Sein Leben, Schaffen und Glauben. By Dr. G. Anton Weber. 
Regensburg: Fr. Pristet. 
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